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CHRONICLE 


Proposed Liability Law.—President Taft submitted to 
Congress the report of the Employers’ Liability Com- 
mission and the Commission’s proposed employers’ lia- 
bility and workmen's compensation bill, accompanied by 
a message urging the enactment of the measure. The 
proposed law would insure to employees of railroads 
engaged in interstate commerce quick adjustment of 
their claims for damages and, while relieving the courts 
of a vast amount of work, would enable them to act 
with greater dispatch. In the bill submitted the Com- 
mission eliminates the common law doctrine of contrib- 
utory negligence, and bases all compensation on an 
equivalent of one-half wages to be paid in every case, 
except where the injury or death is caused by the wilful 
intention of the employee to injure himself or another, 
or in case of intoxication on duty. The bill would pro- 
vide that every common carrier engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce by railroad shall pay compensation to 
any employee who sustains personal injury in line of 
duty or to his dependents in case of his death. It 
makes the remedy exclusive by reason of the compensa- 
tion being complete satisfaction. It abolishes all exist- 
ing common law and statutory remedies and applies to 
all railroads. “I sincerely hope that the act will pass,” 
says the President. ‘I deem it one of the great steps 
of progress toward a satisfactory solution of an impor- 
tant phase of the controversies between employee and 
employer that has been proposed within the last two or 
three decades.” 


Chancellor Pitney Appointed.— Mahlon Pitney, Chan- 
cellor of the State of New Jersey, has been appointed 
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to the vacancy in the Supreme Court of the United 
States caused by the death of Justice John M. Harlan. 
The President at the same time named Julius M. Mayer, 
of New York City, for Judge in the United States Dis- 
trict Court of Southern New York, and Ferdinand A. 
Geiger, of Cassville, Wis., for District Judge in Eastern 
Wisconsin. At one time it seemed certain that Judge 
William C. Hook, of the United States Circuit Coutt,. 
and again that Secretary Charles Nagel of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor would be the President's 
choice for the Supreme Court vacancy. Chancellor Pit- 
ney has just entered his fifty-fifth year. He was a Rep- 
resentative in Congress for four years, and also served 
a term of three years in the Senate of New Jersey. 
While a member of the latter body he was nominated in 
1901 to be a justice of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
and in 1908 he was transferred to the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Court of Chancery. By the bench and bar 
of New Jersey he is looked upon as a model judge. In 
addition to naming five new justices in a court of nine, 
President Taft has also the distinction of appointing 
Associate Justice Edward D. White to be Chief Justice, 
making in all six Supreme Court appointments during 
the three years he has been in the White House. The 
five associate justices named by Mr. Taft are Justices 
Lurton, Hughes, Van Devanter, Lamar and Pitney. 
“The court as reconstructed by President Taft, under 
the leadership of Chief Justice White,” says the New 
York World, “has lost nothing in strength and weight. 
It is gaining. It is more united than it has been since 
the time of John Marshall. It has given more undivided 
judgments in great disputed causes. It has been more 
in union to harmonize the principles of American gov- 
ernment and society to changing industrial conditions. 
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It is the greatest monument President Taft has yet built 
to his administration.” 


Initiative and Referendum.—The United States Su- 
preme Court decided that the question whether a State 
still maintained a republican form of government, guar- 
anteed by the Federal Constitution, after it had adopted 
the initiative and referendum method, was a political 
problem for Congress, and not a justiciable one for the 
courts. The case before the Supreme Court was that of 
the Pacific States Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
which claimed that a tax imposed on it by the initiative 
and referendum method was unconstitutional. It would 
thus appear to be within the power of Congress to de- 
cide the issue raised in the Oregon case, but the possi- 
bility of its taking such action seems remote. As the 
New York Tribune observes: “The contention that the 
republican system is upset when laws can be passed in 
any other way than through the agency of a legislature 
is never likely to emerge from the domain of purely 
academic discussion.” 


General Ospina Recalled.—General Pedro Nel Ospina, 
Minister to the United States, has been recalled by the 
Colombian Government. This was in consequence of 
the position taken by the minister in informing the State 
Department that the visit to Colombia of Secretary Knox 
might be “inopportune,” owing to the fact that the United 
States has refused to extend to Colombia, in connection 
with the Panama controversy, the proposal of general 
arbitration, in which all other nations of the earth have 
been invited to join. The minister prefaced his letter 
with the statement that the views he expressed were his 
own, rather than those of his Government. Moreover, 
as he had been invited to express his opinion on the ex- 
pediency of Secretary Knox’s visit, there could be no 
official ground for complaint on the part of the State 
Department. The action of Colombia in recalling her 
Minister seems to have been purely voluntary. 


A “Charter of Democracy.’’—Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, in a speech before the Ohio Constitutional 
Convention, on February 21, advocated the recall of 
judicial decisions of the State Supreme Courts by a 
referendum vote of the people; government regulation 
of “big business,” even to the extent of fixing prices, 
if necessary; direct nominations, including delegates to 
national conventions; the short ballot; direct election of 
United States Senators; direct legislation by means of 
the initiative and referendum, and, in a measure, the re- 
call, including its possible application to Judges. This 
“Charter of Democracy,” the title given by the former 
President to the speech, contains nothing which he has 
not said many times before in his addresses and in his 
writings as “contributing editor” of the Outlook. But 
it has aroused particular interest, as the “Progressive 
platform,” on which the fight will be made by the friends 














of the Colonel to make him the Republican presidential 
nominee. The New York Times reads Mr. Roosevelt 
out of the Republican party, and says that he has taken 
the field as the enemy and the destroyer of the party that 
The New York World styles the 
speech “A Charter of Demagogy.” The New York 
Evening Mail: “It is vital and dynamic. It affords a 
platform broad enough and firm enough for all men and 
women of progressive ideas to stand upon. It enunciates 
principles fit to animate a campaign that will ring with 
the enthusiasm of 1840 or 1860. It is a fitting watch- 
word for a period of decisive action.” 


elected him President. 


Mexico.—Eighteen Zapatist rebels, captured in an en- 
counter near Cuernavaca, Mexico’s summer capital, were 
duly “identified” as persons taken while using arms 
against the republic, and then, in accordance with the 
decree suspending the constitutional guarantees, were 
promptly sho. Six ladies of the greatest respecta- 
bility were arrested in the capital by the secret police, 
who charged them with carrying compromising’ docu- 
ments. The ladies were conveyed to the police station, 
where the men subjected them to a most rigorous search, 
accompanied by indignities which prompted the victims 
to demand “protection” from the courts against the 
President, the Minister of Government, the Governor of 
the Federal District, and the Chief of Police. Judge 
Nagore granted the writ, which amounts to the inter- 
position of the judiciary against the executive when con- 
stitutional rights are violated. Judge Castellanos, who 
had claimed jurisdiction in the case of General Reyes, 
accused of rebellion, has retired in favor of the military 
court, on the showing made by it that, besides rebellion, 
there are charges of a purely military nature against the 
aged soldier. Emilio Vasquez Gomez, one of Madero’s 
ardent supporters during the revolution, but an opposing 
candidate for the office of President, has been proclaimed 
Provisional President at Torreén. He is at San Antonio, 
Texas, where he is taking care of his health, for he 
might suffer from a fatal hemorrhage if he were to cross 
into Mexico. Madero has signified his intention of 
entering upon a vigorous exercise of his powers. He 
will ask the Congress to declare martial law throughout 
the republic, and to suspend Article VII of the Con- 
stitution. This article secures the liberty of the press, 
and has always been a dead letter. 














Canada.—Mr. Justice Charbonneau has given his 
judgment in the Hébert case. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Hébert and Miss Clouatre attempted matrimony 
in the Province of Quebec before a Protestant minister. 
The Archbishop of Montreal declared the marriage null 
on account of clandestinity, and the civil tribunal pro- 
nounced a similar judgment in accordance with the law of 
Quebec. The Protestants prevailed on Miss Clouatre to 
seek the reopening of the case, and furnished the 


means for doing so. Justice Charbonneau has de- 
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cided that, notwithstanding the Constitution of Que- 
bec, which recognizes the impediments put by the 
authorities of any denomination, the marriage was valid 
according to law; that ecclesiastical legislation affects 
only the conscience; that the civil tribunals take no cog- 
nizance of it, and that in any case clandestinity is not one 
of the impediments the code has in view. He holds that 
the marriage contract belongs exclusively to the civil 
order, and that any one authorized to celebrate it has 
the right, as an officer of the Crown, to assist at any 
marriage. This is the same judge who, a few weeks ago, 
recognized in his court ecclesiastical law by depriving 
some religious of the right to vote on the ground 
that, having taken the simple vow of poverty in 
religion they had not the property qualification neces- 
sary for registration. In this his zeal led him far beyond 
the canon law, according to which the simple vow 
does not deprive one of ownership. Government or- 
gans announce that the Bill to annex part of the Terri- 
tory of Keewatin to Manitoba will say nothing on the 
subject of separate schools, that this will be equivalent 
to denying the claim to them and that the matter will 
cause no division in the supporters of the Ministry. The 
first statement is probably true, the second is highly dis- 
putable, and if the Cabinet adopts it, the third will doubt- 
less be falsified and the Nationalist Conservatives of 
Quebec will have the chance to show their power. 
Mr. Graham, Minister of Railways in the Laurier Gov- 
ernment, has been elected for South Renfrew, Ont., 
where the member chosen at the last general election re- 
signed in his favor. The Conservatives made vigorous 
efforts to defeat him. 








Great Britain —The impending coal strike occupies all 
minds. Conciliation meetings having proved fruitless, 
the Government has intervened and summoned the lead- 
ers of both sides to a conference. The minimum wage, 
independent of the quantity of coal extracted, is the point 
at issue. The matter is complicated by the threats of 
miners in the United States and on the European Conti- 
nent to declare an international strike should coal be 
exported to England in case the miners cease working 
there. The Unionist amendment to the Address 
blaming the Government for undertaking important con- 
stitutional legislation before settling the reform of the 
House of Lords was defeated by a little more than 
ninety adverse votes. The Home Secretary’s attention 
has been called in the House of Commons to a violent 
speech of Mrs. Pankhurst, the Woman Suffragist, in- 
citing to the destruction of property and threatening the 
use even of firearms. 








Ireland.—It is announced that the Home Rule Bill will 
be introduced March 20. A great meeting, convened 
in support of the coming measure, was held in Hyde 
Park, London, February 17, and was addressed by many 
Liberal members from seven platforms. The resolu- 








tions urged the necessity of making the Bill as generous 
as is consistent with imperial supremacy, and of so fram- 
ing it as to make it fit in with similar schemes for Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. The latter condition and the 
full text of Mr. Churchill’s Belfast speech indicate that 
the scheme, as now contemplated, falls far short of 
colonial autonomy. The numerous checks by which the 
English Privy Council and Parliament could nullify 
Irish legislation are not regarded as necessary by the 
Liberal journals, nor as satisfactory by the Unionists. 
Mr. Churchill’s vague statement on finance is interpreted 
as giving Ireland control of Excise, but not of Customs, 
thus taking from the Irish Parliament control of 50 per 
cent. of Irish revenues. On this the Jrish Times, the 
Dublin Unionist organ, remarks: “If Home Rule is in- 
evitable, it must be complete Home Rule—Colonial Home 
Rule. If the Irish people are to accept the tremendous 
risk of self-government the conditions must be such as 
will give them at least a chance of success.” This was 
the view of John Bright. The general Nationalist view 
is that fiscal autonomy will alone satisfy, but denial of 
complete financial control would not justify rejection 
of the measure. Bishop O’Donnell of Raphoe has ad- 
vised the people to carefully examine the Bill’s provi- 
sions, and urged all public bodies to “discuss, sift and 
master the bearings of the Bill in meeting after meeting 
before pronouncing their considered views.” It will be 
ultimately submitted also for consideration to a National. 


Convention, 


Rome.—The Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics lost its 
venerable President, Mgr. Francis Sogaro. He was 
Cardinal Merry del Val’s successor in that office. The 
Gregorian University has also suffered a severe loss in 
the death of Father Gismondi, who was for twenty-two 
years its Professor of Oriental languages. 


Italy —The Chamber of Deputies was crowded at the 
opening session of Parliament. The Speaker’s address, 
eulogizing the soldiers in the Tripoli campaign, was en- 
thusiastically applauded. The Prime Minister, Giolitti, 
then presented the royal decree announcing the annexa- 
tion of Tripoli and Cyrenaica. This evoked another 
burst of approval. The only opposition to annexation 
comes from the Socialists. There*is no appearance of 
any desire on the part of Italy to offer any concessions 
to Turkey. On the other hand, the Egyptian Govern- 
ment has announced to Italy that Egypt has never re- 
nounced her rights to Eritrea, and therefore remonstrates 
against Italy’s recruiting soldiers in Eritrea for service 
in Tripoli. Several Italian warships bombarded 
Beirut on the morning of February 24, after three in- 
stead of twenty-four hours warning. Sixty persons were 
killed and a large number wounded. Two days pre- 
viously a fierce fight occurred in Tripoli about fourteen 
miles from the city. The fight lasted for three hours 
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and the Italians retreated. Two battalions of black 
Mussulman native troops from Eritrea have been sent 
to Tripoli with camels, mules etc., prepared for continuous 
Cyrenaica has a separate Governor in 








desert service. 
the person of General Zuccari. 


France.—The agreement with Germany relating to 
Morocco and the Congo was duly ratified by the Senate 
on February 10 by a vote of 222 to 48. The agreement 
with Spain is yet to be considered and Holland declares 
it will not recognize the first until the second is signed. 
——NMillerand’s abolition of the spy system in the army 
has excited much Radical clamor. He had long ago 
pronounced against it——Fear is beginning to manifest 
itself that the Morocco trouble is not yet over, and 
anger and astonishment are felt because France has to 
“penetrate” the country in order that Germany may 
benefit—-—The Chamber of Deputies rejected a bill ap- 
proved by the Senate to restrict the number of wine 
shops and cabarets. In thirty years they have grown 
from 354 to 480,000, which means one wineshop for every 
eighty inhabitants—-—An unexpected condition has re- 
sulted in Church government in spite of the Separation 
Law. The courts always support the bishops’ de- 
cisions in ecclesiastical controversies about occupancies 
of parishes. Even when the Government’s favorite asso- 
ciation cultuelle appointed a priest whom the bishop 
refused, the bishop was adjudged to be in his right. 


China.—To signify his deliverance from Manchu serv- 
itude Yuan Shi-Kai, the President of the new Republic, 
has solemnly removed his queue, and in a formal mani- 
festo announces China’s adoption of the Western calen- 
dar. The Nanking Assembly has been clamoring for 
his presence, but Yuan protests that there is little need 
of him there, whereas the danger of the monarchical 
party’s reestablishing itself and the threatening situation 
of Manchuria make it imperative that the President 
should remain at Peking. For Kang Yu Wei, an old 
reform leader, has joined the viceroy of Manchuria, 
who is leading a revolt of his province against the re- 
public. Japan is also reported to be gaining a foothold 
in Manchuria. Yuan meanwhile does not seem very 
eager to wear his new honors, as he has been urging the 
election of Dr. Sun in his place. Yet Yuan’s apparent 
assumption of Presidential authority prior to his official 
acceptance of the post and before he has taken the oath 
to abide by the Republican Constitution has been caus- 
ing increasing uneasiness among the majority of the 
Republican leaders, who will insist that the President 
acknowledges the Nanking Assembly and takes an oath 
to observe the new Constitution. 


Germany.—The Emperor has refused to grant the 
usual audience to the President and the Second Vice- 
President of the Reichstag, since the Socialist First Vice- 
President had declared that he would not take part in 


this ceremony. The Emperor stated that he would re- 








ceive all or none of the three officials. This called forth 
a storm of resentment from the papers representing the 
parties of the Left, while it was greeted with jubilant 
approbation by the organs of the Centre. The parties of 
the Right have received additional support from the fact 
that the Socialist leader Bebel was caught in the telling 
of a plain untruth, unless we would call it a lapse of 
memory. He had clearly said that a Socialist Vice-Presi- 
dent would not refuse to give the “Kaiserhoch” when 
called upon to do so. Upon his vehement denial that he 
had ever made this statement he was confronted with the 
undeniable evidence by the representatives of the Centre 
and of other parties. The event created a great sensa- 
tion in the Reichstag, and was most widely discussed in 
the press. All admit that both Bebel and the Socialists 
have suffered in this a disastrous defeat. The 
triumph of the Parseval type of airships has been pro- 
claimed by the rejection, in their favor, of the French 
airship stationed at Lucerne. The Goverment of Japan 
has likewise given orders for ships of this class. It is 
believed that in the near future airship garrisons will be 
erected by Germany along the western boundary of the 
empire. A considerable number of cities are mentioned 
which are to be thus fortified. 





Austria-Hungary.—The letter sent by the Emperor 
Franz Josef to Count Aehrenthal shortly before the 
death of the latter has been warmly commented upon by 
the Austrian press. The venerable monarch expressed 
in it his supreme confidence and gratitude. The auto- 
graph message was accompanied by an official presenta- 
tion of the Brilliants of the Grand Cross of the Order 
of Saint Stephen. The dying Count read the letter after 
having received the last Sacraments of the Church and 
was deeply touched at this token of kindly appreciation. 
It came to him as a soothing calm at the close of a 
career whose end had been embittered and possibly hast- 
ened by countless political attacks. Nothing, however, 
had at any time been able to alienate from him the affec- 
tion and absolute trust of the Emperor. Count Aehren- 
thal had been an advocate of peace, and in his sym- 
pathies was inclined to favor Italy, it was thought, at 
the expense of Germany. The German press, however, 
with almost no exception, spoke of him after his death 
in terms of the highest appreciation, and laid upon his 
grave its tribute of gratitude for having drawn the Ger- 
man Empire into closer relationship with the Hapsburg 
monarchy. The German Emperor, as well as Franz 
Josef, sent condolences to his widowed countess. 
The funeral ceremonies took place February 22, at Saint 
Michael’s church, which was thronged to the doors with 
persons of the highest rank and in the most important 
official positions. The weak health of the Emperor did 
not enable him to attend; but he was represented in the 
person of the heir apparent. The interment itself is to 
take place in Count Aehrenthal’s native country, 
Bohemia. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


David and Goliath 


As an opponent of Socialism, Mr. David Goldstein 
has won for himself well-deserved laurels in the Cath- 
olic lecture field. Various speakers have from time to 
time entered upon this work; but they have not been 
able to devote themselves to it exclusively. Mr. Gold- 
stein is thus far the only public speaker who has taken 
up the fight against Socialism to carry on a long and 
sustained campaign in a field which is left almost un- 
contested in the power of the foe. A brief review of 
the methods employed against him in his previous lecture 
tour will, we believe, be of interest to our readers. 

From his first appearance it became evident at once 
that Catholics were not to form his sole audience. ‘“Wel- 
come, David, thrice welcome to our fair city!” the Col- 
umbus Socialist greeted his coming. “We have longed 
for your arrival. A committee of fifteen Socialists is 
preparing questions for you to answer.’ Elsewhere cir- 
culars were scattered through the city inviting Social- 
ists to attend. In consequence, his halls were soon filled 
with a clamoring Socialist audience that often far out- 
shouted, if it did not outnumber, the Catholic following. 
Catholics had not been schooled to meet such tactics. 

At Cincinnati, writes Gerald J. Connolly to the Cath- 
olic Columbian, Mr. Goldstein had hardly begun his lec- 
ture when, at the mention of the names of Marx and 
Engels, the house was filled with a roar of applause. 
“The Socialists were beginning to hold their meeting. 
Where were the Kellys, Burkes and Sheas?” The A. 
P. A. were mild and modest in comparison. “They did 
not come to the doors of Catholic halls with immoral 
circulars in their hands. They did not fill a Catholic 
hall with taunts and insults to the speaker and to the 
soggarth aroon.” 

To all such interruptions, however, Mr. Goldstein has 
been inured. They only afforded his hearers practical 
object lessons of the thesis he is defending, that no Cath- 
olic can promote the Socialist movement. Speaking of 
the Socialist audience who crowded the hall at Tarentum, 
he himself writes: 


“They howled, they hissed, they insulted the 
speaker, they blasphemed God, they interjected in- 
sulting references to those things that Christians 
hold dear to their hearts during the two hours and a 
half that I was speaking, and yet they ask why cer- 
tain questions were not answered. ‘It was mar- 
velous,’ said one of the good citizens of Tarentum, 
‘how you held your own against the howling der- 
vishes.. The conduct of the gang, I am assured, 
met with the disapproval of every decent man and 
woman who attended the meeting. It was an ob- 
ject lesson to every man who had a spark of Cath- 
olicity in him that he cannot associate himself with 
the Socialist movement and consistently face the 
Blessed Sacrament at the altar of God.” 





At South Bethlehem fly-sheets were scattered through 
the city referring to him as a disciple of Judas advocat- 
ing the cause of Christ. The conclusion of these circu- 
lars deserves to be quoted. It is a masterpiece of hypoc- 
risy cultivated as a fine art: 

“We have been informed that this man receives 
$150 for each lecture. The Pennsylvania State 
Committee of the Socialist Party had its suspicions 
ior some time about his sincerity and had a stenogra- 
pher take his address at Tarentum, Pa. The Com- 
mittee is satisfied that Goldstein is still a Socialist, 
and a fraud, and that he is playing a bunco game on 
the Catholics. Wherever Goldstein appears Social- 
ism grows faster. We could well afford to let him 
continue, but it is not fair to the Catholics and we 
repudiate this man.” 

These tactics, however, were not sufficient. It was 
necessary to destroy his influence, no matter by what 
means this was effected. Mr. Goldstein was accused 
of having been expelled from both the Socialist Party 
and the Socialist Labor Party. A signed affidavit, print- 
ed in large capitals, was distributed at the door of the 
lecture hall to substantiate the former of these charges. 
In a letter to the Pigua Call Mr. Goldstein gives the lie 
direct to both these statements. He cleverly shows that 
expulsion from either party would be no disgrace, since 
Mr. Carr incurred no less a punishment, he tells us, 
for opposing the “drunkenness” and “licentiousness” 
which had earned for the National Headquarters of the 
Socialist Party the name of “The Harem.” In fact, 
however, Mr. Goldstein has never been expelled from 
either party. The Call authoritatively admits that he 
was not “kicked out,” as the phrase runs, of the Socialist 
Party; while the Weekly People, the official organ of 
the Socialist Labor Party, states that to its knowledge he 
was never expelled from this organization either. 

At the time of his resignation from the Socialist Party 
Mr. Goldstein, as he answers in his own defense, “held 
the highest official position in the Socialist organization 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and in that of 
the city of Boston.” In conjunction with a few others, 
he attempted in vain to force a constitution upon the 
party which would debar from its public platform all 
speakers advocating violence, atheism and free love. 
Mrs. Martha Moore Avery, Director of the Boston 
School of Political Economy, of which Mr. David Gold- 
stein was an official, withdrew at the same time, and 
both were later received into the Catholic Church. The 
summary of their conclusions regarding Socialism has 
been gathered into the well-known volume, “Socialism, 
the Nation of Fatherless Children.” 

Their entire reason for abandoning the cause they had 
at first espoused is thus unequivocally expressed by Mr. 
Goldstein: “As one of a little group I had tried for 
three or four years to make the leopard change his spots. 

It was because the Socialist way is fixed—it is 
headed pell mell for tophet—and because it is not to 
be turned back, that I turned back to the belief in God; 
to right reason; to common sense.” 
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What might well exasperate him were the foul at- 
tacks made, in lack of arguments, against his honor and 
his morals—calumnies which we would not even quote. 
Since no ground for the slightest accusation could be 
found, his enemies perforce contented themselves with 
vilest innuendoes, which were ceaselessly spread through 
their press. No means were too low and infamous to 
bring personal disrepute upon a man who had merely 
repeated the statements to be found in that literature 
which Socialism is not ashamed to scatter broadcast 
through the land. 

It is the custom of Mr. Goldstein to allow at least 
half an hour for questions to be asked. Here are a few 
of the queries made during his lecture at Columbus: 
“Who is God and where is He? Why are Socialists 
not allowed to go through the convents? Why is it that 
where the Catholic Church dominates prostitution in- 
creases? What is hell and where is it?” etc. 

At Braddock, Pa., and elsewhere, Mr. Goldstein was 
followed up by the Socialist speaker Mr. John W. Slay- 
ton, who while attempting to answer his arguments only 
gave a new proof of the incompatibility of Socialism 
with the Church. He was introduced at Braddock by 
Mr. Wright, to whom the audience owed the following 
enlightened information: “Had it not been for those 
condemned as heretics you would have been a chattel 
and a slave, compelled to believe some creed formu- 
lated and handed out to you ready made, and if you 
doubted it for a moment your soul was lost and you 
were doomed to hell.” 

This was excellent fooling, as Sir Andrew would say, 
and elicited loud applause. It was likewise a happy pre- 
lude to the speech itself, which consisted of a choice 
assortment of the crimes and individual 
popes as found, if not altogether in history, at least in 
The horrors 


infamies of 


the imaginations of their worst enemies. 
of the inquisition, with its 172,000 victims, according to 
actual computation, were not forgotten nor, to be cer- 
tain, “the 30,000 men, women, and children whom the 
Catholic authorities butchered” on St. Bartholomew’s 
night. Bebel and Herron meanwhile their 
proper justification; and on the question of divorce the 


received 


speaker incidentally remarked: 
“There were 62,000 divorces last 
said that there were no divorces in the Catholic Church. 
Plenty ought to have been. You can’t have independent, 
clean-thinking, honest, clean-souled children if they are 
born of parents living together in hate. We Socialists 
do not pretend to any great spiritualism, or assume to 
look beyond the skies. All we try to do is to do the 
best we can by one another here on earth.” Circulars 
had been scattered throughout the city announcing the 
lecture and containing questions like the following: 
“Will you show that the Catholic Church is not despotic, 
undemocratic and un-American?” The Socialism of the 
United States, as it manifests itself through press and 
platform, often proves to be only an exaggerated form 


year. Goldstein 








of the old A. P. A. bigotry which we fondly thought had 
passed away. 

It is true that positive social service and organization 
are at present of the highest importance. . But, like those 
who built the strong walls of Jerusalem, we cannot 
raise the ramparts of the city of God except with the 
sword girded by our side, and the archers and spearmen 
to defend us from the onset of the foe. It would in- 
deed argue a supreme indifference towards the greatest 
social issue of our day, and one of the most vital prob- 
lems from a religious point of view, if applications did 
not pour in from all parts of the country to the Central 
3ureau of the Central Verein (18 S. 6th St., St. Louis, 
Mo.), under whose auspices Mr. Goldstein is now be- 
ginning a new lecture tour. It is not the Government of 
the country we are seeking, as Socialists are clamoring 
from the housetops; but the souls of men and the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God. In this work we will not 
abate a whit in our efforts for all their hue and cry. 

JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


How Two Extremes Rose and Met 


Mr. Carnegie declared before the Steel Trust Congres- 
sional Inquiry that in business operations everything is 
right which is not contrary to law. The view is a natural 
outcome of the economic theory, held a few decades ago as 
dogma, that the individual can do what he likes with his 
own and in its exploitation is in no way responsible to other 
individuals, and that the State’s duty is to secure him 
free scope for such exploitation. This exaggerated and 
terribly abused individualism was, again, a natural de- 
velopment of the Reformation’s fundamental doctrine, 
that the Bible is the sole rule of Faith and every man 
is its interpreter. If the Bible is the Divine Chart of the 
whole Christian law, the only measure of human authority 
and director and exponent of its powers; and if each 
individual is its only qualified exponent, it is inevitable 
that “every man for himself and God for us all” will 
soon become the guiding rule of human conduct. ‘The 
first part, which is pertinent to the every-day occurrences 
of life, would alone be of practical import; the second 
could be conveniently left to the hereafter. The apo- 
thegm’s contradiction of the Divine Command to “love 
your neighbor as yourself” would not be patent to human 
selfishness. 

This tended more and more, with the progress of 
Protestantism, to become the general working principle 
in business and commerce, especially among those who 
were entrenched in wealth and power. Every man 
looked out for himself. The baron, prince, ruler, seized 
monastic and other religious lands and possessions; the 
stronger among the people took hold of what they could 
get of power and legalized plunder, and the weaker went 
to the wall. There was no Hildebrand nor Boniface to 
stand between the Sovereign and baronial magnates and 
the people in Protestant communities; there were no 
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monasteries left to relieve the needs of the people by 
alms or employment; and the merchants’, trades’, 
crafts’ and workmen’s Guilds, which, cooperating with 
the Church in greater or less degree, upheld popular 
rights, were, when shorn of ecclesiastical support, sup- 
pressed, confiscated or corrupted, and finally annihilated 
by the French Revolution, in the name of Fraternity. 
The new individualism, the New World, improved ap- 
plications of coal to iron ore, and other mechanical in- 
ventions following new conditions, stimulated a great 
variety of industries and afforded large opportunities to 
those who were strongly entrenched or were naturally 
stronger than their fellows to exploit the workers for 
their own aggrandizement; and in such exploitation 
“every man for himself” was the all-sufficing code of 
morality. The resultant strengthening of the strong re- 
acted on Catholic nations, whose sovereigns, in com- 
pensation for their boasted loyalty, aggrandized them- 
selves at the expense of the Church, controlling her ap- 
pointments and operations and thus building up va- 
riously the State absolutism personified in Louis XIV. 

The “simple plan that they should take who have the 
power and they should keep who can” was wrongfully 
supposed to be the rule in the Middle Ages. In the ages 
of Faith, even the “robber barons,” who were not so 
numerous or predatory as Protestant writers like to sup- 
pose, were subject in some degree to pressure from the 
Church. They generally took care of their own people, 
and they usually disgorged their ill-gotten goods, devot- 
ing them, sometimes during life, and if not, generally 
at death, to public purposes. And even if they did not 
repent and make restitution for their wrongdoing, they 
were at least honest enough not to make a virtue of it. 

3ut the new barons had no such scruples. They rose 
or advanced in society on the strength of their ill-gotten 
gains. They certainly exterminated that laziness of 
which the monastic clientage and the monks themselves 
have been recklessly accused, and in its stead they inau- 
gurated the grand modern institution of “sweating.” 
Then, as grammarians formulate rules from established 
speech, philosophers came along and developed stately 
economic laws from the sweating system. “Every man,” 
wrote Adam Smith, “as long as he does not violate the 
laws of justice is left perfectly free to pursue his own 
interest in his own way and to bring both his interest 
and his capital into competition with those of any other 
man or order of men.” And, as if to prove the condi- 
tional clause a mere generalization, he declares the State 
“completely discharged from the duty of superintending 
the industry of private people and of directing it towards 
the employment most suitable to the interests of society.” 

Herbert Spencer and the Manchester School were 
equally opposed to State interference, and though neither 
they nor Smith nor Mill advocated absolute.State aloof- 
ness, their adoption of Smith’s “Law of Supply and 
Demand” as a politico-economic dogma made the State 
merely an umpire in the fight between Capital and Labor, 
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and as Capital had the making and changing of the rules 
it became the chief duty of the State arbiter to punish 
Labor when it violated them. Thus with a minimum 
of State interference and a maximum of protection, Cap- 
ital, aided by the law of supply and demand and its work- 
ing partner, a convenient tariff, was free to build up the 
cruel and gigantic machine which from the working 
classes ground out the Proletariat. 

The system was more relentless than any despot of 
history ; it was inviolable. During the Famine years there 
was ample food in Ireland for its starving people, but it 
had to be snatched from their lips and exported accord- 
ing to the laws of supply and demand and free trade, 
which were so sacred that rather than they be tempo- 
rarily suspended two millions of human beings should 
perish. In England, too, though the effects were less 
appalling, selfishness and an inordinate desire of gain 
were allowed full play, with the result that the moral 
nature and physical needs of the instruments that Cap- 
ital pressed into its service were almost totally disre- 
garded. Men and women and children were valuable 
only in so far as they kept the supply up to the demand, 
and they were rated and paid according to the principle 
applied to other merchandise: the best value at the cheap- 
est price. The system Darwinized industrial life. Ig- 
noring the dignity of manhood and Christian rights, it 
regarded employees as machines, and made real in the 
sweating shops Darwin’s imaginary “struggle for ex- 
istence.” 

As from Protestantism’s abuse of biblical interpreta- 
tion and its denial of the true source of Christian author- 
ity sprang complete repudiation of the Scriptures and of 
all Divine authority, so from the abuses of capital sprang 
a revolt against capital itself, and against the whole 
social order which capital had exploited. Developing 
Darwin’s hypothesis into absolute dogma, Marx and 
Engels were ready, with the materialistic evolution of 
man, to abolish the order which supposed in him a spir- 
itual principle, and to set up an order which would pro- 
vide for his material needs alone, supposing that he had 
no other. The State, the only source of authority, would 
furnish him laws, rights, tasks, duties, raiment and ra- 
tions. What it enacted and ordered would be right, and 
only what it forbade would be wrong; an ethical system 
identical with that enunciated by Mr. Carnegie. 

The extremes of Capitalism and Socialism meet. Cap- 
ital, unchecked by conscience and Christian authority, 
tended to beat the working classes into an industrial 
pulp; Socialists would counter by beating all classes into 
a huge political pulp. Reacting against an exaggerated 
individualism, they would destroy individuality and set up 
Statocracy on its ruins. Some would attain this end by 
revolution and confiscation, others by gradual political 
transformation; some would make the State absolute, 
others would apparently restrict it; but, whatever their 
phrasing, the State would be ultimately omnipotent. Any 
Government that owned and controlled the land and the 
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printing presses would soon own and control everything 
else. It could regulate what we should have and what 
we should think. Under such a system it is difficult to 
see how real individual freedom, personal, industrial, 
moral or political, could survive. The word individual 
would have lost its meaning. 

But since man is an individual who, on the one hand, 
thinks and loves and hopes as well as eats, and, on the 
other, has rights which were not made by laws but which 
caused laws to be made, no system will satisfy that does 
not at the same time guard his rights and allow ample 
room for his individuality. How this can be accomplished 
by a State which intervenes to remedy abuses and insure 
sufficiency and security against injustice or disaster, but 
not to meddle with fundamental rights, is admirably ex- 
plained in an article on “State Socialism” by the editor 
of the /rish Ecclesiastical Record in the January issue. 
Dr. Hogan instances as examples of such intervention 
the Irish land settlement, which respected individual 
rights; the insurance legislation for Great Britain and 
Ireland, which respected the rights of societies, and the 
old-age Pension Act, “the best effort made in our day 
to restore to the poor the inheritance of which they were 
robbed by the Reformation.” 

But it is well to remember that legislation has its 
limits ; that it can cover at best but a small area of human 
needs, and can never provide a panacea for all. When 
the State shall have done what it may, shall have legis- 
lated ever so wisely, Goldsmith’s dictum, 

“Of all the ills that mortal minds endure 

How few that laws or kings can cause or cure,” 
will still hold true; and Christian Charity and Justice 
and Faith Divine will still be needed to supplement states- 


manship. M. Kenny, s.J. 


The Future of Oratorio 


The character and scope of liturgical music has now 
been so clearly defined and restricted that it is evident 
that the liturgy can no longer provide an adequate ve- 
hicle for the full development of religious music. While 
liturgical music has gained by the change in distinction, 
depth, and artistic potency, it has lost in breadth and 
freedom. The need is felt for an outlet less rigid, where 
music of a religious character may be treated in a spirit 
of greater freedom and expansion than the liturgical 
form allows. This tendency, which hitherto has been 
indulged during the liturgical function itself, should now 
find a legitimate outlet in the field of Oratorio, and thus 
this form of art would be spurred to new vigor. 

Oratorio, of late years, has been animated by no very 
vital impulse. The question has indeed been raised 
whether it answers to any distinct artistic demand in 
our day, whether it fills any need which is not better 
covered by opera, on the one hand, or by liturgical music 
on the other. \Ve believe that it has a purpose distinct 
from either. 





Opera has an undisputed field of its own. It is purely 
theatrical, attempting to present an illusion of life as 
realistically as possible, with music to illustrate the ac- 
tion on the stage and intensify the emotional appeal. 
The more scenic and highly colored the treatment is 
made of vocal and orchestral resources, the more ef- 
fectively it fills its purpose. It is to opera, perhaps, that 
we can look for the most direct and uncurbed expression 
of the peculiar artistic tendencies characteristic of the 
period, because it is, or attempts to be, unrestrained 
nature. ; 

Liturgical music, on the other hand, is a thing apart. 
Its object is a direct presentation of the Divine Office. 
We do not wish to be troubled by the individuality of 
the composer, his personal moods, or even the latest 
fluctuation of musical fashion. We look for the liturgy 
itself, for its own mystic concentration, and therefore 
liturgical music must—in its main features—remain 
fixed in form and sentiment, until the liturgy itself shalt 
change. 

What, then, is left for Oratorio? It can provide a 
medium of expression for music of a religious character 
which will be free and flexible, wherein all the resources 
of modern musical development may be utilized to the 
full, and where music, while still transmitting the eternal 
message, can present it in the idiom of the passing age. 
It is to Oratorio that we must look for such a medium. 

Oratorio was originally an effort to popularize, in a 
realistic and vivid way, the great scenes of Sacred his- 
tory. It drew its inspiration from the Miracle Plays 
and Mysteries of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
but received its distinctive form from Saint Philip Neri, 
who—freeing the popular Morality Plays of the day 
from their obvious theatrical devices—placed them, 
ennobled by music, in the very shadow of the Sanctuary. 
His idea was to draw the young people away from stage 
plays and other dangerous amusements by this form of 
popular, non-liturgical, musical service. The scenes were 
drawn from some scriptural story, such as the Prodigal 
Son, the Good Samaritan, or the Trials of Job, and 
were set to music of a dramatic but non-theatrical char- 
acter. A sermon usually divided the oratorio in half, 
and doubtless the sermon and music were mutually illus- 
trative. The appeal was simple, almost naive, and 
crowds flocked to hear the great truths of Christianity 
presented in this attractive form, which made the scenes 
live so vividly before their imaginations. 

Perhaps it is because Oratorio has been transplanted 
to the concert hall that it has lost much of its signifi- 
cance, or perhaps because, in these days of much read- 
ing, its teaching function seems obsolete. Whatever may 
be the reason, the fact is undeniable that Oratorio no 
longer appeals to the public as Oratorio. It is a con- 
cert audience which patronizes it to-day. It attracts, 
not on account of the subject matter treated, but 
simply—like any other concert—because it is good music. 


The public that listens—and will continue to listen—to 
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Bach’s setting of the “Passion,” Handel’s “Messiah,” 
Beethoven’s B Minor Mass, or Cesar Franck’s “Beati- 
tudes,” fills the hall because it wants to hear a great 
masterpiece; were the composition equally fine from a 
musical standpoint, but inspired by other words, the 
same public would flock just as readily to hear it. This 
is in no sense a criticism. The fact merely tends to 
show that the function of Oratorio has changed since 
the days of Saint Philip Neri. Artistic reverence, rather 
than religious reverence, keeps alive a certain number 
of these masterpieces, not because of their form, but 
rather in spite of it. 

In Belgium, perhaps, and in certain parts of Germany, 
Oratorio still draws an audience through interest in the 
subject treated, but only in Italy has the art maintained 
itself in anything resembling its original form, and even 
there in a peculiar manner. There the churches are con- 
verted into concert halls, their neo-pagan style of archi- 
tecture lending itself readily to the transformation, and 
sacred subjects are treated musically, but in a style 
wholly suggestive of the stage. Shorn, however, of its 
theatricalism, is not this Italian Oratorio an effort in 
the right direction? Is it not, after all, in the shadow 
of the Church that Oratorio must be born anew? This 
is the opinion of F. de la Tombelle, who, in a recent 
work, entitled “L’Oratorio et la Cantate,”’ advances the 
theory that Oratorio, being a distinctly religious art, 
should be nursed into new vigor by the Church if it is 
to survive. As a form of concert it may continue to eke 
out a precarious existence for a few more years, but it 
is only by finding once more its true vocation—that of 
spreading and popularizing through noble music the 
Church’s message to the world of to-day—that it can 
hope to arrive at any real artistic distinction. It must 
live not by slavish imitation of other art forms, but by 
a positive reassertion of its own individuality. 

On the other hand, if Oratorio is to inspire living 
composers and composers of the future, it must not 
stop at a lifeless imitation of its own masterpieces of 
the past. These are eternal in their beauty, but if we 
wish to do as well ourselves, we must set about it differ- 
ently. Oratorio must give expression to the spirit of 
to-day. It need not exclude any of the resources which 
advanced musical development provides, so long as the 
goal is kept sight of. The poem should be interesting 
in itself, giving a chance for pictorial effects, for char- 
acterization, for certain freedom of mood, and for con- 
trast, yet without becoming scenic in the sense of the- 
atrical. There might be passages of pure declamation 
over a very much subordinated accompaniment, as in 
Francke’s “Redemption.” Both the music and the 
dramatic value of the poem gain by the contrast. The 
fact that recitative has been so long associated in our 
minds with comic opera is no reason for ignoring its 
possibilities when employed for a higher purpose. The 
Greeks, with their subtle sense of values in all that con- 

cerned proportion, used this alternation of speech and 








music, but the value of the Greek declamatory passages 
lay in their intrinsic beauty as verse. The saime rule 
would apply to Oratorio, and the declamatory passages, 
to be effective, would have to be the most carefully writ- 
ten part of the work. 

M. de la Tombelle has much to say that is suggestive 
concerning musical style in oratorio. To assert that it 
should be religious is a truism which, unfortunately, as 
he points out, conveys no definite meaning. Were the 
case less common, it would be inconceivable to suppose 
that a composer who honestly desires to sing the praises 
of the Lord should choose to do so in the style of an 
operetta. Yet apparently neither good will nor real re- 
ligious faith can save him from such pitfalls. 

To correct this tendency, many people will tell us to 
adhere strictly to the style of Palestrina, or closely to 
imitate Bach, with the arias left out, or to take as model 
some one or another modern master of oratorio. Sut it 
is not by making a bad copy of a masterpiece, even the 
greatest, that we discover the laws which inspired its 
genius. Each period of the world’s history has produced 
an art which, if it shows forth its limitations, at least 
sincerely expresses its individuality, and if Oratorio is 
to become a popular influence as of old, it must, to a 
certain extent, be art of the day, and crystallize the char- 
acteristics of the period. Yet, being also art of the 
Church, it must present those characteristics, not in their 
crude exaggeration, but transformed and, as it were, 
interpreted by faith. 

How shall we crystallize in art the nervous, over- 
crowded civilization of to-day? We read everything, 
absorb every kind of idea, understand every period, and 
even announce the future by induction with as much 
certainty as though we could lay our hand on it. What 
kind of art will grow out of this hysterical upheaval of 
independence? In secular music the reaction against 
forms grown out of the past and consecrated by genius 
has been violent and along somewhat neurotic lines, ap- 
pealing not so much to a stirring of sensuous pleasure 
as to sensuous pain; and originality is obtained by ven- 
turing nearer and nearer to the extreme limit of harsh- 
ness that the human ear can bear. Ugliness itself is 
welcomed as offering a field of new and poignant sensa- 
tion. We see in literature at times, and even poetry, a 
corresponding tendency, while only architecture escapes, 
thanks to the laws of equilibrium; otherwise how many 
pyramids might be standing on their heads! But there 
is a place where all this neurasthenia stops, and the fever 
abates. At the door of the Church the vibrations of our 
overcrowded civilization are hushed, and it is there. 
where all the arts are nurtured, all forms of human 
knowledge cradled, that we turn in this hectic twentieth 
century as the one refuge where we can still find peace, 
and where, amid the deafening clatter, we can look for 
silence. 

Why, then, should not Oratorio supply a correspond- 
ing element in the realm of music? Instead of present- 
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ing itself to the distracted people of our day in the guise 
of one more tumultuous excitement, why should it not 
give forth a sane and tranquil message of peace? a 
peace not excluding thought, nor any form of human 
activity, but thought relieved from worry, and activity 
stripped of neurasthenia? A repose “which bears upon 
the stately movement of its eternal stream the passions, 
pains and pleasures of life, like eddies which show the 
motion that is too great to be perturbed by them.” 

Then indeed it might be said that Oratorio once more 
supplied the needs of its day as truly as in the time of 
Saint Philip Neri, but instead of supplying them in 
terms of knowledge, which was then the urgent need, it 
would convey the Church’s life-giving message in terms 
of peace, adorning the touching scenes of the Old and 
New Testaments with details mystically suggestive, but 
interpreting them less in a spirit of exterior pictorial ef- 
fect than as a serene attraction toward the inner life, 
and a reassertion of true spiritual values. To teach 
without fatiguing, to preach without rhetoric, to soothe 
the nerves—what a wide missionary field might thus 
open out before Oratorio! J. B. W. 


The Laymen We Need 


The troubles that beset the Church to-day, it has been 
observed, are due not so much to the malice of her foes, 
as to the apathy of her friends. The disadvantages 
under which she labors are caused less by the courage 
and activity of her enemies than by the cowardice and 
resourcelessness of the laymen who should be her de- 
fenders. If we look abroad we see a noisy little band of 
anti-clericals seizing ecclesiastical property and proscrib- 
ing divine worship. Here at home we often find the 
Church’s progress hindered and her work left undone 
owing largely to the lack of a zealous and efficient body 
of laymen. 

In proportion to their numbers American Catholics 
seem to have in their ranks far too few men of mark. 
In civil and commercial life, in the trades and in the 
professions, representative Catholics are not sufficiently 
conspicuous. More men are needed of high principles, 
lofty ideals, and wide education. The Church can take 
little pride surely in owning as her sons politicians who 
never receive the Sacraments, labor leaders who are ad- 
vocates of violent and even anarchical methods of re- 
form, social climbers who make Protestant marriages, 
professional men who send their boys to non-Catholic 
colleges, or officials whose public utterances are often 
as wanting in good taste as in Catholic loyalty. 

The Church regards with sorrow and anxiety children 
of hers who in their eagerness to attain wealth and posi- 
tion are deaf or indifferent to her pleadings when she 
urges them to be men likewise who can help her to face 
and solve the problems she now has to meet. For the 
Church in America must minister effectively to the 
spiritual needs of the Catholic immigrants that are 





flocking by thousands to our shores, she must protect the 
lambs of her fold from sectarian settlement workers, 
she must safeguard the faith of her little ones, maintain 
and defend against enemies countless charitable and 
educational institutions and build up against the forces 
of socialism, immorality and irreligion a bulwark of 
well-edited and well-supported papers and reviews. 

But bishops, priests and religious cannot, of course, 
gain all these objects unaided. The cooperation and as- 
sistance of a devout, efficient and highly-educated laity 
are needed. These laymen, besides keeping the com- 
mandments, would also undertake works of zeal, besides 
being upright and energetic they would be men of 
trained and cultivated minds, besides being Christians and 
scholars they would be gentlemen. 

Then there would not be wanting, if occasion offered, 
men for instance, who could write a trenchant letter to 
the press to correct public opinion on some Catholic ques- 
tion, who could make a strong and effective speech for 
some Catholic object, who would think little of devoting 
time and money and personal service to the promotion 
of Catholic causes. With such a laity to second or in- 
spire the initiative of the clergy, and with union and co- 
operation among all the Catholics in our land, whatever 
their race or tongue or origin may be, it would be rash 
to set limits to the progress that the Church would make 
in the United States during the coming century, or to 
venture putting bounds to the power and influence she 
would have in strengthening and preserving our republic. 
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We notice an eloquent item in the Southern Cross of 
Buenos Aires. Under the heading, “Collected by Father 
Sheehy to pay the debt on St, Patrick’s Catholic Asso- 
ciation and to create a Fund to carry on the good works 
for which the Association was created,” there is a list 
of paid subscriptions by fifty-six persons amounting to 
$36,500. Rosario is a comparatively small town in the 
Argentine Republic, and every one of the subscribers 
has an Irish name. Mrs, William Kehoe opens with 
$1,000, James Rooney follows, and there are twenty-five 
others—Murphys, O’Connors, Maguires, Kellys, Cav- 
anaghs, Kennys—with a like amount. This is one of 
many evidences that the faith and generosity of the 
healthy Irish colony in Argentine have kept pace with 
their prosperity. There are many Catholic subscription 
lists in the Southern Cross, and also independent expres- 
sions of Irish and Catholic opinion. The paper is a 
credit to the Irish Argentines. Built up by Sefior Bulfin, 
of whose faith and patriotism and literary power 
“Rambles through Erin” is a worthy monument, it is 
kept up to its best traditions by his competent successor, 
Mr. Gerald Foley. However, we have to correct it in 
one particular. In declaring for Irish control of Irish 


finance under Home Rule, “several months ago,” it be- 
lieves it is “the only paper outside I:eland that took this 
Two years ago, 


attitude.” early in March, 1910, 
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AmMERriIca’s opening leader, “The Outlook for Irish Au- 
tonomy,” maintained that there could be no final and 
satisfactory settlement of the Irish question which did 
not include Irish control of Customs and Excise, and 
complete Fiscal independence. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 


After an absence of eight months in Europe on his 
visit ad limina to the Tomb of the Apostles, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop Antoine Coudert, O.M.I., was welcomed 
thhome on January 3, with public demonstrations of affec- 
tion by his devoted flock, the Catholics of Co’ombo, 
Ceylon. To His Holiness, Pius X, his Grace the Arch- 
bishop gave an account of the progress of religion in the 
Island, to which His Holiness listened with the greatest 
pleasure. What the actual state of the Church is in that 
missionary land is shown by a glance at the Ecclesiastical 
and School returns of the archdiocese of Colombo and 
the diocese of Jaffna from September 1, 1910 to August 
31, 1911, as presented by the Catholic Messenger of 
Ceylon. 

“The Ecclesiastical and School Returns of the arch- 
diocese of Colombo and the diocese of Jaffna from Sep- 
tember Ist, 1910, to August 31st, 1911 testify to the steady 
progress of the two dioceses. The schools in the arch- 
diocese of Colombo number 479, of which 241 are boys’ 
schools, and 238 girls’ schools. The pupils attending 
these schools are 43,617 in number—25,184 boys, and 
18,433 girls. As all the above schoo!s with but a very 
few exceptions are primary schools, they prove to the 
hilt that Catholics, while combating the fads of modern 
educational reformers, do not cease to take the keenest 
interest in primary education. As regards the ecclesias- 
tical administration during the past year, we have much 
pleasure in noting a large increase in the number of 
communions. In Colombo, the number of communions 
in 1910 was 793,379, and in 1911, 1,033,460, thus showing 
an increase of 240,081. Baptisms number 10,816,—of 
which 1,713 are adult baptisms—confirmations, 4,942, and 
marriages, 1,970. In Jaffna, communions number 258,- 
236—60,000 more than last year,—baptisms 2,126, (of 
which 215 are adult baptisms), confirmations, 2,126, and 
marriages, 520. The Holy Father wi'l certainly be 
happy to know that his Decree about Frequent Com- 
munion has produced such splendid results in Ceylon.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


° ——_— 


Why Christianity Halts in Japan 


In Japan all kinds of Christians are lamenting the re- 
ligious stagnation that seems to have settled on the 
country. Catholics, all told, number only 65,000. of 
whom 40,000 are descendants of the converts of the 
seventeenth century. The Greek Christians who have 
fallen off numerical'y since the war with Russia are 
scarcely 20,000. Protestants of all sects are reckoned to 


‘be somewhere between 80,000 and 100,000. After forty 


years of evangelization that is not much to boast of. 
When studying these figures one is tempted to ask 
whether the Japanese are naturally irreligious, as they 
are sometimes accused of being. The answer is no; the 
history of the race proves the contrary, but like other 
peoples they are suffering from the religious apathy or 





unconcern of the times. Just as in Europe and America 
the modern Japanese adore the golden calf, and as else- 
where are struggling for money and place, the natural 
result of the adoption of a materialistic civilization. It 
is predicted, however, with more or less reason, that such 
a condition will not be a permanent one in Japan. In fact 
as far as the outward profession of religion goes the 
Japanese, if we except the student class, are as religious 
as any other people, but the religious chaos among Chris 
tians evidently prevents them from making any advance 
towards the Gospel. 

For some time past the Protestant Japanese have been 
very restive under what they regard as the shame of 
depending financially on their co-religionists abroad. The 
Congregationalists have felt this reproach more than the 
other sects, and are well on the way of being self-sup- 
porting, whereas the Episcopalians and Methodists are 
most backward in that respect. We call attention to this, 
because financial dependence, supposes dependence in 
doctrine, and the Japanese rightly or wrongly imagine 
that the preachers and professors of theology who are 
paid for in some foreign country are not free in their 
belief or teaching. As a matter of fact you find only 
among Methodists and Episcopalians any who profess to 
be orthodox, whereas in the sects which are more or less 
independent quite a number have very advanced ideas. 
They are the Progressives of the East. 

As a consequence of this ambition to be independent, 
the idea of uniting the sects and thus obliterating doctrinal 
lines is quite in favor among the Protestant Japanese. 
Divergences in belief which started long ago, thousands 
of miles away from Japan, excite no interest in the minds 
of the Japanese converts, and they are seeking to get 
together on what they regard the essentials. Whether a 
general union of sects is feasible is a question upon which 
opinions differ widely. 

The Congregationalists at their conference of 1910, de- 
clared for union, and began by deciding that they would 
not insist upon this or that doctrine. Theology was to 
be kept in the background. When they came to consider 
the method of the government of this proposed union, 
it was generally agreed that it would have to be constitu- 
tional, that is, the wish of the majority wou!d prevail. 
Doctrinally each individual was to be left to believe what 
he chose. No pressure was to be used even by the Pro- 
gressives, who are supposed to be the Intellectuals, but 
mutual respect for every one’s belief was to be the rule. 
Indeed a Society for the Union of the Sects had already 
been established for some time, but up to that had not 
displayed any great activity. Only on May 7, 1911, it 
he'd its first public meeting, at which two hundred people 
were present with fourteen representatives of various 
sects. 

The propositions made were necessarily very absurd. 
Thus one member, who claimed to be orthodox, while 
desiring such a union, declared it to be impossible unless 
they would abolish all written creeds and strive to be of 
“one mind.” Another, a very advanced Liberal, thought 
that union was necessary on account of the opposition of 
the great mass of the people to Christianity. What could 
110,000 people do, he asked, scattered in groups of fifty 
or one hundred, all with different doctrines, unless they 
were united? Let us unite, therefore, he implored his 
hearers, in a common respect for Christ, but let no 
one attempt to define who or what Christ is. It will be 
sufficient to put ourselves in communion with Him. To 
insist upon the same doctrine is to stifle thought, whereas 
it should be our purpose to satisfy everybody. A “Com- 
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mittee of Action” was appointed, but evidently nothing 
could be done. 

The Unitarians went further and proposed to establish 
a Non-Sectarian Theological Seminary, where orthodox 
and non-orthodox views might both be studied. The 
professors must be allowed all the liberty they wanted. 

Lack of funds has so far prevented the establishment 
of this Utopia, and so a second scheme was proposed, 
namely, the formation of a body of “Strong Religion- 
ists,” who would lay aside all claim to any sacerdota! 
system, and would divide up the churches into classes, 
like so many schools, and in them develop a body of 
thorough-going well instructed Christians. The most ad- 
vanced of these instructed ones would go from each 
church and gradually unite and form a sort of great 
religious undenominational aristocracy, stronger and more 
influential than any existing church, and capable of form- 
ing a great number of distinguished leaders of religious 
thought. 

Unfortunately, or fortunately, the Unitarians them- 
selves are split up into Progressives and Conservatives, 
and in 1911 a second schism declared itself. The sect 
is only twenty-five years old in Japan, and four years 
before the arrival of its first preachers the press gave 
out that Unitarianism was the only form of religion suited 
to the Japanese mentality. In 1889 two Boston ministers 
arrived and started the Unitarian Mission. 

After some years of trouble, one of the preachers, 
Clay McCauley, who had gone to Boston, returned, and in 
1910 established a Unitarian church of which he took 
charge. He had plenty of money, and endeavored to 
make his Tokyo Unitarians like those of Boston. He 
reestablished the practice of opening the Sunday meeting 
with prayer, which had been discontinued in his absence. 
Against this, however, the leading Japanese and the mem- 
bers of the Unitarian Association protested as being a 
retrograde movement. They considered prayer as a loss 
of time and objected to it on principle. They wanted 
no rites or ceremonies or forms of worship, they being 
inconsistent with the views of the teachers of advanced 
religious ideas. The consequence was that they withdrew 
from McCauley, but having no funds it is doubtful if 
they can continue to exist. 

The German Unitarians, who number only five hundred, 
are working in the same direction as the Progressives, 
and represent the most advanced form of Higher Crit- 
icism. To help on the work of the destruction of what- 
ever Christianity these Japanese Unitarians have retained, 
Mr. K. Matsura has founded what he calls “The Japanese 
Church,” the doctrines and principles of which are hard 
to make out for they are little else than a jumble of 
Christianity, Shintoism and Buddhism. Christ is a sage 
and nothing else. He is not divine in any sense of the 
word, and religion has no connection with his existence. 
A new Bible is a desideratum which will be a compilation 
of all the utterances of human wisdom and which will 
obliterate the numberless blots on the New and Old Tes- 
taments. No wonder the Truth is hidden from Japan. 


A. M. 





The Trials of a Mayor 


Rome, February 4, 1912. 
Last week, as your readers know, the two Republican 
members of the Municipal Giunta resigned at the request 
of their party caucus, because they had voted for Mayor 
Nathan’s project to renew the franchise of the local Gas 
and Electric Light and Power Corporation. The Mayor 








called for assistance on the Honorable Signor Barzilai, 
another clever, self-made Hebrew, an able lawyer and 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, who is practically 
the acknowledged leader of the Republican party at large. 
He had another caucus called and pleaded with the local 
Republicans to concede a point in the interests of peace 
and the security of the “bloc.” The caucus withdrew 
its demand for the resignation of its representatives on 
the Giunta, but renewed its resolution against the pro- 
posed franchise. That looked harmless, as the two mem- 
bers of the Giunta had voted for it and had expressed 
themselves in its favor. But the storm was not over. 
The individuals in dispute refused to take back their dis- 
card, and wrote new letters of resignation in which, 
smarting under the peremptory demand for their original 
resignation and asserting some sense of personal inde- 
pendence, they renewed their expression of views in favor 
of the franchise and declared the impossibility of their 
representing a party which insisted on its objection. 

Nathan thought to get along without them, but 
reckoned without his host. The local leader of the Re- 
publicans, one Mazzolani, started obstruction tactics at 
the Council meeting and spoke for hours against the 
franchise, with an intimation of speaking forever. Then 
Nathan lost his head for the moment and got mad clean 
through. He insisted that all individual and party views 
must be sacrificed to keep the “bloc” together against the 
“reactionaries,” that is to say against the clericals, with 
an insinuation that they were working to put things back 
where they were before the emancipation of man by the 
seizure of Rome. He then invited the Council to apply 
the closure against the oratory of Mazzolani, but the 
Council demurred. He met this with a declaration that 
he would adjourn the Council and not convoke it again, 
leaving the plain indication that he intended to run things 
through autocratically at all costs. Loud protests fol- 
lowed this declaration. Finally he proposed to adjourn 
the meeting till Monday next, when he would insist on 
an all night session. Now this strikes the ordinary 
Roman as almost as bad as the loss of liberty; but as it 
was at that moment forty minutes after midnight, the 
session was adjourned leaving things in the air. “Tantae 
molis erat Romanam condere gentem!” 

The national Cabinet has decided on the 22d instant 
for the opening of Parliament. The government will 
make a statement about the causes of the war, and give 
some latitude to the discussion of the same. 

The mind of the local Socialists has undergone a 
change. Up to the present the Roman Socialist Union 
has been under the control of those who look to a revo- 
lution as a means of accomplishing the desired social 
re-adjustment. T. everybody’s surprise at their re-elec- 
tion of officers last week, the ticket of the revolutionists 
was defeated by that of the believers in legislative reform. 
The war is evidently working some change of political 
sentiment. 

Cardinal Cassetta entered into the possession of his 
See of Frascati last week and signalized the event with 
a generous alms-giving that reminds one of older and 
better days. He redeemed for the poor owners all the 
articles in pawn at the Government Pawnshop (Monte 
di Pieta), which had been pledged for a sum under five 
lire: bestowed five hundred lire on the Mayor for dis- 
tribution among the poor, gave three thousand lire to 
The White Cross, the Orphan Asylum and the Hospital 
of the town, and through the committee of Catholic 
women looking after the poor he distributed rations of 
food to over a thousand poor families. 
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Horace Marucchi, the leading archeologist of Rome, 
reports on the discovery recently announced at Morlupi, 
some twenty-five miles from Rome, of a little catacomb 
of the fourth century, proven by the consular dates of 
the years 344 and 350 contained in two of the inscrip- 
tions there: it seems to be of no great importance. 


C. M. 


Christianity and Revolution 


M. Gautherot, lecturer on History in the Catholic In- 
stitute of Paris, has been attacked violently by the French 
press for having in a series of lectures given in Canada, 
incensed the Canadians and aroused indignant protests 
from the French people of Montreal. It is a fact that 
a small number of French Republicans have accused him 
of “want of patriotism and perversion of facts with 
regard to the revolution of 1789,” in lectures delivered 
at Montreal and Quebec. A collaborator of the Figaro, 
M. Julien de Narfon, sought an explanation of M. 
Gautherot himself, and the distinguished historian de- 
livered himself as follows :— 

“Have I indeed incensed the Canadians, and aroused 
indignant protests in Montreal? If so, how can one ex- 
plain that, invited by the Canadian Institute to give six 
lectures, I was afterwards persuaded to give twenty-seven 
in one month, and that I was listened to by audiences of 
over 2,000 people, not one of whom ever made any pro- 
test? How explain that I was everywhere welcomed 
with sympathy, not only by my audiences, but by the 
Canadian authorities themselves? Further, how explain 
that the newspapers, Action Sociale, Verité de Quebec, 
Devoir, Presse, etc., representing such divergent opinions, 
were unreservedly and unanimously favorable, with a sole 
exception, the Pays, whose Masonic connections are 
proved and notorious? 

“Well, it is just here that one must seek the origin of 
the calumnies published against me by the Pays, and re- 
produced, with their customary carelessness, by several 
Paris journals. Freemasons do not like the withdrawal 
of the veil that hides the Lodge mysteries. I had done 
this by showing, on the evidence of irrefutable, authentic 
documents, that the revolution was essentially a work of 
Freemasonry. It is a matter of history. 

“With regard to the question of doctrine, I find total 
incompatibility between Christian principles and revolu- 
tionary principles. This view was expressed in the title 
of the first chapter of my book: ‘L’Assemblée Constitu- 
ante,’ which is: ‘Christianity and Revolution impossible 
to reconcile,’ which I have moreover endeavored to show 
in my Canadian lectures. It is also, I believe, what 
Joseph de Maistre asserted when, cured of his youthful 
illusions about Masonry he wrote: ‘The Revolution is 
Satanic in its essence.’ This phrase, taken as affirmation 
of the incompatibility of revolutionary with Christian 
doctrines seems to me to express an evident truth. I do 
not pretend that the ancient régime realized perfection, 
nor that at the moment of the revolutionary outburst, 
great reforms were not necessary. Their need was felt 
everywhere, and Louis XVI had, besides, already begun 
the works of reform, notably by the institution of pro- 
vincial assemblies. Assuredly, for their realization, it 
was not indispensable to guillotine the king, nor even 
to abolish the monarchy. 

“When I speak of revolutionary principles, I think first 
of all of that hope which is their quintessence, and which 
is postulated invincibly by the Declaration of Rights: 
Law is the source of Right, so that the most glaring in- 





justice, made legal, would change its nature by the mere 
will of the legislator, and impose itself on every con- 
science. Nothing could be more irreconcilable with 
Christian principles. Nothing, moreover, is more con- 
trary to man’s dignity, and to true freedom. 

“By limiting the power of the State, Christianity freed 
the human soul. The Revolution resurrects the ancient 
Roman slavery in its most odious and intolerable form. 
Herein lies the opposition absolute and irreconcilabie. 
The emphasis of this opposition, noticeable in my lec- 
tures in Canada, as well as in those I give in the Catholic 
Institute of Paris;—where my class of History becomes 
daily more and more popular,—cannot be fairly styled 
unpatriotic. Neither can it bé called vilification of the 
France of to-day, 

“Modern France, as well an ancient France, compre- 
hends the entire country, and it is not at all clear to me 
that it is, as a whole, revolutionary even in 1912. Our 
adversaries, too, concede this much, for they often accuse 
us of dividing the country in two, forgetting that it is 
to themselves, or rather to their forbears, that this division 
should be imputed. They do their best to entertain this 
confusion of the issues. But the real question is whether 
patriotism gains or loses by such confusion, 

“Let us confine the debate to Canada for the present, 
since it is especially for my lectures in Canada that I am 
attacked. Well, one thing certain is that love of the 
mother country is deeply embedded in the heart of the 
Canadians. But who would dare affirm that the France 
they love is just that revolutionary France our adversaries 
try to identify with real France or modern France? Do 
not forget that Canada is profoundly Catholic. In cer 
tain dioceses—I have the testimony of the bishops for it— 
you could hardly find two men, I repeat two, who neglect 
their Easter duty. 

“The Canadians are, from the political point of view, 
traditionalists, and they have not in any sense the naiveté 
to think that the real France dates from 1789. Judge 
then by these two distinctive characteristics of their race: 
fidelity to the Church, and fidelity to tradition,—if it 
be in our interests to persuade them that the Church and 
tradition have no longer in France more than a negligible 
number of adherents. The day that this conviction en- 
ters their souls they will cease to recognize our France as 
their mother. They will infallibly fall off from her. 

“Therefore it is by hindering, and not by propagating 
the confusion of which we speak that one can do,—as 
I have done,—a patriotic work in Canada, and I did it 
at a singularly opportune moment, for, owing to circum- 
stances that it would take too long to set forth on this 
occasion, and which are concerned with the political fu- 
ture of the country—the Canadians are actually inclining 
towards France. The time would be ill-chosen to turn 
them away from us.” 

The Figaro’s comments on this utterance may be con- 
densed as follows: 

Hitherto the patriotism of the Catholic Institute, and 
in particular of its Professor of Historv, M. Gautherot, 
was above suspicion, and the moral of the present in- 
cident is this: If all M. Gautherot’s statements have not 
the same character of absolute evidence, and certainly 
they will not be generally accepted. nobody can combat 
them in the name of patriotism. Still less should they 
be distorted. Remember the phrase of La Bruyére: “TI 
have said just what I have said, and nowise what was as- 
serted I had said, and I do not answer for what I have 
been made to say, but did not say.” 

B. €. 
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A Catholic Defense of Socialism 


Under the above heading the National Office of the 
Socialist Party has issued for general distribution a 
speech of Hon. Charles Russell, son of the late Lord 
Russell, of Killowen. Several months ago a leaflet con- 
taining passages from this speech was printed by the 
Socialists of New York. The National Committee has 
now taken the matter in hand and has published a new 
propaganda edition, which is being widely distributed 
among the Catholic working men of the United States. 
The enemy has taken advantage of an honored name to 
sow, as he hopes, the tares of discord in the field of the 
Church. 

It has been well said by a true Celtic heart, that where 
force has failed to wrest the faith from the children of 
Saint Patrick, in their Isle of Saints, trickery is to-day 
making inroads on this faith among the Irish laborers in 
our own land. The campaign of Protestantism against 
the faith of Irish immigrants in the early history of our 
country is now taken up under the same deceptive plea 
of friendship, and with a most insidious cunning, by the 
intensely anti-Catholic leaders of Socialism. “let us but 
get them into our party,” they say, “and we will give 
them witnin our ranks the logical consequences of our 
explanation of society and nature’’—materialism and 
atheism. 

Mr. Russell is not a Socialist. With a true Catholic 
instinct, in spite of a faulty logic, he is earnestly fight- 
ing against the movement. His main mistake is that 
from a superficial acquaintance with it he fails to per- 
ceive its real religious significance and takes upon their 
face value the avowals of Socialists—constantly denied 
in practice and fact—that they are not concerned with 
religious issues. Mr. Russell would not be seriously 
considered as an authority upon the labor question. It 
is his misfortune to be thrust by Socialists into the “bad 








eminence” they wish him to occupy, to be made by them 
an Ismael in the Catholic camp. 

The speech in question was at once repudiated by the 
Catholic press as in nowise an expression of Catholie 
thought. The severe criticisms to which it was then sub- 
jected should have been sufficient for Socialists to permit 
it to rest in peace. We are sorry, therefore, that the very 
men who leave no means untried to vilify both Church 
and priesthood should now again force us to return 
to it. 

Dealing with the accusation, which personally he does 
not make, that Socialism means the expropriation with- 
out any compensation of the private properties of indi- 
viduals, he declares this doctrine itself to be neither un- 
Christian nor un-Catholic. From the right to take by 
taxation a portion of the private properties of indivi- 
duals, where the common good requires it, he argues to 
the right of taking the entire property as well for the 
same purpose. “Where does virtue cease and vice be- 
gin?” he asks, “I submit that it must logically follow that 
the right to tax must necessarily involve the right to 
take.” 

Taxation is merely meant to enable the commonwealth 
to do for the individual what the individual cannot do 
for himself. Its precise object is to safeguard and main- 
tain private rights, and among these the right to private 
property. When taxation goes beyond the limits of 
this purpose, for which alone it exists, it ceases to be 
taxation and becomes confiscation and State robbery. 
The rights whose abrogation Mr. Russell would not 
consider un-Catholic are pronounced by Pope Leo XIII, 
in his encyclical “On the Conditions of the Working 
Classes,” to be inherent in human nature and founded 
upon justice itself. It is absurd, therefore, to suppose 
that the common good can ever require a general dis- 
regard for them. There is no parity whatsoever between 
taxation and expropriation without compensation. 

Such confiscation, Mr. Russell holds, though defensi- 
ble, is really not a Socialist tenet. Here again a lack 
of insight into the general question is apparent. Many 
Socialists undoubtedly do not advocate expropriation 
without compensation; but every true Socialist must 
defend the position that such a procedure against capital- 
ism cannot be considered an injustice. This necessarily 
flows from the most fundamental Socialist theory of 
values. Compensation can be nothing more for the Ingi- 
cal Socialist than a question of expediency. 

A more deplorable error even than the former is Mr. 
Russell’s protest against Socialism being fought upon 
religious grounds. “It is fighting it upon wrong lines 
to denounce it on the ground of religion and morality.” 
And again, he says, “I protest most strongly against the 
fulmination of religious thunderbolts, even when they 
are delivered by our genial friend Father Bernard 
Vaughan, from a select platform in the queen’s hall, a 
duke in the chair, and Rothschild band discoursing 


sweet music.” The speaker should have known well 
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enough that Father Vaughan has preached to rich and 
poor alike, and that his heart was ever with the latter. 

To sustain his position Mr. Russell repeats the trite 
Socialistic sophism that we are not to denounce a politi- 
cal party because some of its members chance to be 
agnostics. Most certainly not! But if that party, like 
International Socialism, is based upon historic material- 
ism, if its leaders themselves identify it with such a 
theory, if its literature is permeated with anti-Catholic 
bigotry of the most radical kind, and if in consequence 
no opportunity is lost to oppose the Church in practice 
and in theory, then we do and must denounce such a 
party, then no Catholic can strengthen or support it with 
his vote unless he would be guilty of the basest dis- 
loyalty to his holy faith. Such is the nature of the 
Socialist movement as it actually exists among us. 

Pope Pius X recently warned the bishops of Italy to 
preserve Italian emigrants from falling into the toils 
of Socialism. It was not against an economic fallacy, 
but against a religious menace that he warned them. Our 
own Cardinals and Bishops, whom Almighty God has 
given to guide us in matters of religion and morals, have 
distinctly raised their voice against Socialism upon the 
same grounds. It is worse than folly to suppose that 
the entire hierarchy, who by natural learning, no less 
than by divine vocation are the reliable exponents of 
Catholic doctrine, should have been childishly mistaken in 
their verdict upon so important a question and in so 
patent a manner. 

But here, as elsewhere, we can safely trust in the spirit 
of our own Catholic laity. Whether speaking through 
the Federation of Catholic Societies, or through the 
councils of the Knights of Columbus, or through the 
widespread Central Verein or newly-founded Militia of 
Christ, they have but one word to say: that Socialism 
and Catholicism are forever irreconcilable. 

Only recently, at the session of a special committee of 
the American Federation of Catholic Societies, as is an- 
nounced, “Socialism was declared by all the members 
present to be not only a menace politically in the United 
States, but religiously as well.”” The same cry is raised 
by Catholics throughout the entire world. “Fight against 
Rome, fight against the Catholic Church, fight against 
any manifestation of Christianity,” is the program of 
Socialism according to the official pronouncement of the 
Centre Party. 

Mr. Russell fears that we shall bring upon ourselves the 
attack of the entire Socialist movement. The party has 
long ago in practice declared its war upon us. It is not of 
our choice. We are called upon to defend the interests of 
Christ and of His Church. In this we know neither fear 
nor compromise. What is true in Socialism we will- 
ingly embrace, what is false we will fight to the end. It 
is not true, as Mr. Russell thinks, that Socialism alone 
holds the field. The Church was there well nigh two 
thousand years before and will still be there when Social- 
ism has ceased to be. To-day we have but to reduce to 








terms of practical service the working program given us 
in the famous encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. 

If Socialists wished us to know their real attitude to- 
wards the Catholic Church in the United States, what 
need was there to cross the ocean in order to find it in a 
rejected speech? Their entire press has long ago made 
it plain to us. Mr, Berger, their most representative au- 
thority, has clearly voiced for us the common sentiment 
of his party. Opposing the Militia of Christ, as every 
Catholic enterprise is always systematically opposed by . 
Socialism, he wrote under date of August 12, 1911, in his 
organ, the Social-Democratic Herald, of Milwaukee: 

_ “The Militia of Christ was founded by the Roman 

Catholic Church to regain its lost hold upon the 

Catholic workmen of America. ; Its mission 

is to fight everything that looks like enlightenment, 

progress or education. Its mission is to help every- 

thing that looks like darkness, retrogression and 
superstitious belief in Roman Churchianity. It is 
characteristic of the Roman Church that it keeps the 
masses in ignorance and bigotry and thus in sub- 
mission to the ruling class. . The next 

Reformation would combine the spirit of the French 

Revolution with the new spirit of Socialism, which 

has never asserted itself so far. This is a warning 

to the Holy Catholic Church and the Militia of 

Beelzebub. Between capitalist exploitation 

and Roman Catholic exploitation, we prefer the 

former, no matter how bitterly we must fight it.” 


We leave it to our readers to judge who is better 
qualified to determine the attitude of American Socialism 
towards the Catholic Church, Mr. Berger or Mr. Rus- 
sell. Yet Mr. Berger was one of the men who spoke 
most eloquently in favor of inserting into the Socialist 
platform the clause: “The Socialist party is primarily 
an economic and political movement. It is not con- 
cerned with matters of religious belief.” This was 
passed by a majority of one vote, as a measure of polli- 
tical expediency. It is safe to conclude from the minutes 
of the meeting that of the men who voted for it there 
was possibly not one who did not entertain, to a greater 
or less extent, the sentiments of Mr. Berger. Certainly 
there was not one who could logically differ with him 


School Rowdyism 


A sequence to the abolition of corporal punishment in 
the common schools of New York little thought of prob- 
ably by the original proponents of that measure is being 
advocated in this city. To determine whether or not 
conditions in the schools justify a campaign for segrega- 
tion of incorrigible pupils in separate disciplinary schools 
a circular of inquiry has been sent out by Dr. Frank K 
Perkins, Chairman of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
tions Committee on Probation Schools, and himself a 
Principal in an elementary school. The circular, it 
seems, has brought forth a harvest of replies, telling of 
instances of depravity among pupils that, says the New 
York Times (February 18) “renders insipid the charit- 
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able phrase ‘boys will be boys.’” Rowdiness in the class- 
‘room ; coarse, vulgar and even obscene language to young 
women teachers, vicious spitefulness to their fellow 
pupils, and even physical attacks upon teachers are some 
of the charges—specific instances of no rare occurrence 
being given in every instance—which are made by teach- 
‘rs regarding young brutes who boast that they are 
“hard guys” and have no mind to let women control 
them. 

One teacher, writing to the New York Globe, gives 
a “partial list’’ of indignities, insults and injuries to 
which of her own knowledge teachers in the elementary 
schools have been subjected, and her list sets forth ten 
facts described in detail and including foul and obscene 
language, personal violence, unmannerly ruffianism. 
‘Let the Board of Education see,” she says, “to what 
an extent the schools are demoralized and degraded. Let 
them see why young teachers break down after a short 
intolerable strain.” Such things, of 
course, should not be, yet one need not go to the ex- 
treme of segregating young ruffians guilty of them. The 
remedy suggested is but another illustration of the 
lengths to which mistakes once made and clung to may 
lead one. The fact of the matter is that the entire 
wretched story is but a consequence of the mistaken 
policy of forbidding the use of corporal punishment— 
wisely and prudently safeguarded—in our schools. In 
old days proper application of the rod to such delin- 
quencies taught the young rowdy the propriety of better 
conduct, and an unwise sentimentalism acted very fool- 
ishly in prohibiting its use in elementary schools, 

The boys know that corporal punishment is prohibited, 
and they let their teachers know that they know it. 
Their conduct is, if one may compare small things with 
great, quite in line with that of older evil-doers in our 
city who openly taunt the police with “a report to the 
Mayor” in case these latter use night-stick or club to 
bring them to submission when resisting arrest. It is 
unquestionably well to be insistent that a legitimate use 
of forcible measures to bring “thugs” to time should 
never degenerate into “cruel and unusual punishment,” 
but it is sentimentalism run mad to forbid their proper 
use when occasion makes that use the only sure and effi- 
cacious means to restore outraged order and discipline. 


while under the 





Secretary Knox’s Friendly Visit 


“He must have little to do at his desk if he can visit 
the southern republics, simply to convey to them a mes- 
He is going for the sake of 
airing his oratorical powers. In Guatemala his recep- 
tion will be another Durbar. The poor people will fast 
for a year in exchange for the delight of seeing and ad- 
miring the author of their happiness, to whom they owe 
the paternal sway of Estrada Cabrera.” 

Ungracious words, these; yet they are from one of 
the prospective beneficiaries of the little junket of the 


sage of love and affection. 





Secretary of State, who seems to have taken as an ex- 
hortation to himself the familiar lines: 


“Come, Philander, let us be a-marching, 
Everyone his true love se-a-a-rching.”’ 


Strength, activity and wealth do not make a man un- 
utterably happy, especially if he is among the enervated, 
the slothful and the spendthrift; for the shafts of envy 
are keen and carry far, though not necessarily in a 
straight line. What is true of individuals is true like- 
wise of nations. The strong and successful despise the 
decrepit, and these in turn honor those with cordial 
hatred. Perhaps it would not be advisable to examine 
too closely the elements or sources of the greatness of 
the one or of the stagnation of the other: unpleasant 
revelations might be forthcoming. The naked fact is 
that, in spite of official twaddle about peace, amity, and 
union, the Latin Americans entertain a wholesome dis- 
trust of their powerful northern neighbor, whose greed 
they possibly measure by what they might be tempted to 
do if they had the power. 

President Estrada Cabrera, of Guatemala, entered 
upon the fifteenth year of his dictatorship on February 
9, 1912. He is said to stand high in the favor of the 
Washington authorities, although at home he tolerates 
only lying and flattery. Is there to be a new Central 
American Union with Estrada Cabrera at the head? 
Some Central Americans read this in the friendly visit 
of Secretary Knox. Others trust that he may undergo 
a change of head (if not of heart) when he comes into 
the possession of first-hand knowledge of the place held 
by the dictator of Guatemala in the estimation of the 
generality of Central Americans, in a land which has 
been the grave of so many martyrs, of so many victims, 
of so many hopes. 

If the friendly visit of the Secretary of State should 
open his eyes to the true political conditions under which 
some of the Central American republics are groaning, it 
might result in a substantial gain for the individual 
citizens, even if there should be a slight falling off in the 
autocratic power wielded by a few cheap military 
despots. 


Who is ‘‘Sister Candide’’? 


According to press cables from Paris a woman calling 
herself “Sister Candide” was convicted there, on Feb- 
ruary 22, of extensive swindles in the name of charity 
and sentenced to eighteen months imprisonment, which 
sentence was suspended on the ground that it was her 
first offence. She was arrested on the charge in July, 
1910. In answer to a number of inquiries sent to us, 
asking “Who is this Sister Candide?’ we reprint her 
identification from AMERICA of May 28, 1910: 

“Mile. Forestier, the so-calied ‘Sister Candide,’ 
whose financial transactions threaten to involve the 


French gowernment in scandals similar to those of 
its Church property liquidations, has no right to the 
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mame or garb of anun. She seems to have belonged 
to a Sisterhood more than eighteen years ago, but 
left or was expelled from the institution. She must 
have been a pushing personage, for she was at once 
taken up by the Government, which, while perse- 
cuting the Sisterhoods of the Church, took under its 
protecting wing ‘Sister Candide’ and her ‘Nuns of 
‘Ormesson.’ It authorized the lotteries she instituted 
to defray the expenses of her pretended charities. 
President Loubet presided as honorary chairman over 
one branch of her enterprises, M. Casimir-Périer 
over another and Premier Waldeck Rousseau decor- 
ated her with the Red Ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor. M. Monod, Supervisor of Charity, under 
the Ministry of the Interior, lost his position be- 
cause he refused her authorization to receive one 
legacy until the Government had examined her ac- 
counts. In eighteen years $5,000,000, of which only 
$200,000 was expended, is said to have passed 
thraugh her hands. Her Secretary-General has com- 
mitted suicide, and the head director of her bank or 
lottery has disappeared. The Government that lion- 
ized her and fostered her operations in character- 
istically trying to lay the blame of her defalcations 
on the Church from which she is a renegade.” 


‘*Compromise’’ in Education 


The Protestant Episcopal Bishop, Thomas I. Gailor, 
of Tennessee, Chancellor of the University of the South at 
Sewanee, is not blind to the evil results certain to follow 
college training modelled after the principles of the Car- 
negie Foundation. In a sermon delivered at Christ Church 
‘Cathedral, St. Louis, a week or two ago, whilst disavow- 
ing any desire to enter upon a set criticism of the system 
of education coming to prevail in the country, he said: 
“T do know that our colleges and universities are sending 
out public men with very little moral enthusiasm. I do 
believe that our colleges and universities owe to our 
people the education of men and women to moral insight 
and moral perception, and the training of moral dis- 
cipline and fixed standards.” 

Lamenting the fact that colleges and universities, ow- 
ing to the new tendencies ruling in them, are not fur- 
nishing right leadership in education, politics or econo- 
mics, Bishop Gailor confessed that Protestants are being 
driven into an attitude of evasion and compromise by the 
club of the Carnegie Foundation. As further quoted by 
the St. Louis Republic, he praised the Catholic Church 
for what he declared to be a consistent contribution 
through its church schools to the ideals of American 
citizenship. “Why should we not have Christian col- 
leges?” he asked, “why should men sneer at the idea? 
I believe that our young men are not sufficiently trained 
and fixed in moral strength to choose at the age of 16 
or 17%. I think that they need environment, with at least 
suggestion that there is such a thing as Christianity.” 

Bishop Gailor, to be sure, does not agree with former 
President Eliot, of Harvard, who claimed that the only 
religion it is possible to require students to believe in 
‘is a religion of the true, beautiful and good. Aligning 





himself rather with the old-fashioned educator, he recog- 
nizes what meaningless things are mere names unless 
there be a standard by which to measure them. He 
knows something of the vital problems of education and 
he cares something about remedying the demoralized and 
degraded conditions which education without formal re- 
ligious training must essentially introduce into our civic 
national life. 


Lessons from Lawrence 


“Lessons from Lawrence” is the title of a signed 
article in the Boston Evening Transcript, by its regular 
correspondent, on the strike of the mill operatives in 
Lawrence, Mass. The chief lesson he would draw from 
the conditions there is the necessity of an amendment to 
the immigration laws, restricting the incoming of the 
less desirable foreign element. All the blame for the 
Lawrence strike is laid at the door of the illiteracy of 
the foreigner, “the figures of whose ignorance and 
illiteracy,’ he says, “fairly scream with eloquence.” 
What else could be expected “of these hordes of ignorant 
and incompetent foreigners clamoring at our mills and 
factories for enough to give them bread to live on.” The 
writer concludes that the illiteracy test furnishes the only 
practical method of exclusion that will accomplish the 
main purpose of shutting out that class of immigrants 
which is most destructive to American labor and wages. 
Illiteracy, no doubt, has its drawbacks and is responsible 
for many evils, but ignorance and illiteracy are not a 
justification for oppressive and starvation wages. If 
these mill workers at Lawrence were able to read and 
write would they be satisfied with wages ill-sufficient for 
their support. If their education had so far progressed 
that they could read the Boston Evening Transcript, 
would they love their God or their adopted country better, 
or be less sensitive to ill treatment at the hands of their 
employers, or accept injustice without protest? Suppose 
they are debarred from entering the United States, and 
those who are educated to read and write take their 
places, will the wages of the mill owners go up or go 
down, or stay where they are? Unless they go up there 
will be the same troubles in the mills that there is now, 
for the man who reads will not live more economically or 
have fewer needs than the man who can’t read. 

We feel strongly convinced that it is not illiteracy as 
such that is at the root of our industrial evils. Over 
against the ignorance of these hordes of foreigners may 
be set the learning of the few who lord it over them. 
The mill owners and operators have all the helps of edu- 
cation—such as it is—and does it save them from the 
crime of taking advantage of ignorance, of treating men 
worse than slaves, or even cattle which are well fed and 
housed because their marketable value depends on the 
way they are cared for? A view of the Lawrence strike 
would seem to show that whereas it has taken thousands 
of illiterates years to discover the wretchedness of their 
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condition and its possible remedy in a strike, it needed 
only a little rapid calculating on the part of the educated 
employers to set the tasks and hire the help and fix the 
wages. Massachusetts may supply us with lessons that 
can be drawn from the strike, but the helpfulness of 
education does not appear to be one of them, especially 
while the same State offers the nation the example of 
her most prominent sons, men educated and refined, with 
family names and traditions bound up with the history 
of New England and the country, now under Federal in- 
dictment for colossal frauds. Keep out the undesirable 
foreign element by all means, but then, too, we shall 
have to house in some of the undesirable native element 
who use their fair name and education to delude and to 
defraud. 


. cee 

According te the New York Evening Post of Feb- 
ruary 20, the Rev. R. J. Campbell, of the City Temple, 
London, was “chiefly impressed’? when he visited the 
United States by the educational progress made in the 
last nine years. The London 7Jablet, on the other hand, 
in its issue of February 10, says that what most im- 
pressed Mr. Campbell was “the growth of the influence 
of the Roman Catholic Church.” He was especially 
startled by the fact that on Thanksgiving Day “the 
President of the United States, although not himself a 
Catholic, attended Mass at the Catholic cathedral.” 
Which paper gives us the right view of this much- 
talked of After all, does it matter 


much ? 


minister's mind? 


——_—_-e oe o—____- 


The French Canadians of Manitoba are vexed, not 
without reason, at a remark in the London Tablet, of 
January 6, to the effect that if Manitoba extends its 
boundaries, its existing system of education should cer- 
tainly be carried into the new territory. We will not re- 
produce the vigorous language of some of the French 
papers of Manitoba; but we may suggest that the Tablet, 
before making such an unfortunate remark, would have 
done wisely had it informed itself of the actual rights of 
Catholics in the matter of schools in the Territory of 
Keewatin, and of the wrongs they are enduring with re- 
gard to the same in the Province of Manitoba. The 
latter may be learned at a glance from the short article, 
“Manitoba” in “the Catholic Encyclopedia.” 


eee 


Those who are accustomed to wonder why Chris- 
tianity halts in Japan should read the letter in this issue 
of America, from our correspondent in Tokyo. The 
perplexity that must seize the Japanese mind on dissident 
sects preaching a Christless Christianity must be quite 
hopeless. Among the most deplorable results of 
Luther’s revolt and of the atheistic movement of the 
eighteenth century should be reckoned the ruin of the 
the Orient. 


Catholic missions in 
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By Emite Boutroux. Translated by Arcui- 
New York: Longmans, Green & 


William James. 
BALD and BARBARA HENDERSON. 
Co. 

William James always appealed to the French. His crisp style 
and daring radicalism are in perfect accord with the modern 
Gallic temperament. Hence, at the very beginning of his career, 
the American philosopher mustered a goodly following from out 
the ranks of French savants. And as those who honor the hero 
living generally honor the hero dead, it is natural to expect ap- 
preciations of James’ character and work from the pens of these 
enthusiastic admirers. The volume under review has just such 
a purpose. The author, who is a distinguished member of the 
Institut, divides the book into two parts. The first of these has 
to do with the life and personality of James, the second with his 
philosophy. This latter part is, of course, the more interesting 
and important of the two. In it the author strives to bring out 
into clear relief the pith of the doctrines under consideration. 
That he is uniformly successful cannot be admitted. For in- 
stance, he fails to do entire justice to himself in the discussion 
of James’ idea of personality. The other topics, however— 
consciousness, religious experience, immortality, the pragmatic 
notion of truth and pedagogy—are explained more satisfactorily. 
Though M. Boutroux has the warmest admiration for James, 
yet apparently he is not in complete sympathy with all his ideas. 
Now and then he seems to express dissent from them by a timid, 
halting question. An explicit statement of disaccord would be 
more acceptable to the student. Perhaps the “magni nominis 
And this, too, may be the reason why 
the author sometimes belittles inconsistencies and sometimes 
glosses them over. However, on the whole the work has been 
well done. This book and others like it should receive a welcome 
For they do a real service to sound thought by stripping James’ 
philosophy of the pictorial and dramatic features which obscure 
its absurdities. Thus they will aid in bringing about a reaction 
against Pragmatism; and this is a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. For if pragmatic principles pass from literature into life, 
the effect will be deplorable. They will issue in a gross utilitari- 
anism which will give us the unenviable position of a nation of 
shop-keepers and money-changers. And then “ward heelers” will 
be our statesmen, printers our litterateurs, “white-washers” our 
artists, mixers of patent medicines our physicians, and inventors 
of kitchen utensils our scientists. The book therefore may be 
read by the sober-minded for this reason alone, that it shows 


pragmatism for what it is, a tissue of semi-hysterical absurdities. 
R. H. T. 


umbra” prevented such. 


Life and Letters of John Lingard. By Martin Hate ani 
Epwin Bonney. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.75. 

We welcome the biography of one of the great ornaments of 
the Catholic Church in England, who was, moreover, a link be- 
tween the old penal days and the happier times in which English 
Catholics now live. Lingard was born in 1771, at Winchester, 
of Lincolnshire parents. His father was a convert, but his mother 
had seen the priest coming at night, disguised as a carter, or farm 
laborer, to celebrate stealthily for his little flock the Holy Sacri- 
fice, and her grandfather had been ruined by fines for the Stuart 
cause, for which, too, he had suffered imprisonment. He himself 
had seen the priests dressed as ordinary laymen, and had heard 
Mass in a shed, too poor to attract notice, under the shadow of 
the noble cathedral from which that same Mass had been driven. 
In 1782 he was entered at Douay. In 1793 he returned to Eng- 
land, when the French Revolutionists took possession of that 
famous college, to take part in the founding of Crook Hall, near 
Durham, afterwards to become the well-known Ushaw. There 
he was ordained deacon in 1794; and in the following spring he 
was raised to the priesthood in York. 
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Much of this book is taken up with the lamentable history of 
the strife between the Gallicanizing party and the Ultramontanes, 
which the Emancipation movement made acute. To the former 
Lingard inclined: Bishop Milner was the head of the latter. 
Here we are obliged to find fault. The authors seem to be par- 
tizans, and to pursue Bishop Milner with undue severity. His 
weaknesses are paraded, and his alone. Those of others, far 
more serious than his, are passed over. Lingard had his foibles, 
but the authors change them into virtues. 
tremes in writing history, each of which, we think, is blamewor- 
thy. One is to gloze over all we would wish not to have hap- 
pened, the other is to expose every unbecoming little detail, to 
draw out the human weaknesses that may have mixed themselves 
with the motives of well-meaning men, Facts, and their inter- 
relation and correlation, are the object of history; and concern- 
ing contemporaneous Catholic history, these, as far as they 
touched Lingard, could have been given plainly, without little 
spitefulnesses, which are not history, but gossip. The wise do 
not need such things. They know that the actors in history are 
men, and, unless there is clear evidence to the contrary, not 
utterly free from human weakness. For the less wise, such things 
are harmful, especially when they touch those whom God has 
set over us. In his rules for thinking with the Church St. Ig- 
natius tells us to be readier to defend our superiors than to 
blame them, even if perfection be lacking in some respects; at- 
tacking them publicly exasperates uselessly and occasions mur- 
muring and scandal. This advice is useful to historians as well 
as to preachers and orators. 

The truth is that, despite their foibles, Lingard and Milner were 
both great men and both deserved well of the Church. It is 10 
little glory that the first scientific English historian was the hum- 
ble Catholic priest of Hornby, and he did his work for the 
Catholic revival by laying open before men’s minds the facts of 
English history so long perverted by Protestant writers. But 
without the fiery zeal which Milner infused into the Catholic body 
the Catholic revival might have perished in its birth, 

It is a pity that a blot rests upon so useful a book. We are 
sure, however, that its readers will make all allowance for the 
devotion of the authors to their great subject. It has led them 
astray a little; but then—they, too, are human. H. W. 





Das Leben der Ehrwiirdigen Mutter Maria Salesia Chap- 


puis. Von A. Brisson. New York: Friedrich Pustet. Price, 
$1.25. 
The “Life of Venerable Mother Maria Salesia Chap- 


puis,” of the Order of the Visitation of Mary, can receive 
no higher recommendation than that accorded to it by our 
Holy Father, Pius X. When Bishop of Mantua, he thus 
wrote of it: “I must say that the ‘Life of the Venerable 
Mother Maria Salesia Chappuis’ has pleased me exceedingly. 
I likewise admire in particular the author of it, who had so 
large a share in the spiritual direction of this chosen soul. 
So exquisite was the odor of her virtues which arose from 
her life that the question of beatification soon suggested 
itself. We have here a life that was most rich in 
works; a soul that amid al! vexations was strong yet su- 
premely quiet, and wonderfully overwhelmed with supernat- 
ural gifts.” To the person who had presented him with the 
volume he said: “Accept the expression of my sincerest 
gratitude for all the good which you have done to me by 
the present of this precious book.” 

It is needless to add to these words any praise of our 
The life written by Alois Brisson has been translated 


own. 
into various languages. The free rendition which is now 
offered us is the second that has appeared in German. The 


spirit of the original has been carefully preserved by the 
teligious who has accomplished her task admirably. Be- 
sides the work of Father Brisson, which, she tells us, has 


There are two ex-. 





received the recommendation of more than sixty cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops, she has likewise utilized the notes 
of the Sisters of the Visitation at Troyes, written in the con- 
vent where the Venerable Mother had spent forty-two years 
of her life. The wonderful activities of this saintly woman, 
which made her the counsellor of priests and religious, and 
even of founders of orders and of bishops, together with the 
beauty and sweetness of her intimate communications with 
the Spouse of her heart, we leave for the enjoyment of the 
reader. j. A. 





Translated from the French of Rev. 
HENNESSY. Philadelphia: 


Latter Day Converts. 
ALEXIS CroSNIER by KATHERINE A. 
John Joseph McVey. 50 cents. 

‘This dainty little book tells the story of five eminent French- 
men, Brunetiére, Coppée, Bourget, Huysmans and Retté, who be- 
came Catholics or returned to the fold. The prominence of these 
illustrious writers would of itself be sufficient to excite an interest 
in their conversion. Miss Hennessy’s thorough knowledge of 
French, and her well-known skill in turning it into strong idio- 
matic English, is a guarantee of the English version being as 
good as the original French. .  * 





Elementos de Ciencias Fisicas y Naturales. Por el Dr. 
Epuarpo FontTsere, Catedratico de la Universidad de Barce- 
lona. Barcelona: Gustavo Gili, Editor, Calle de la Uni- 
versidad, 45. Precio, porte pagado para América, pesetas 3,75. 

Nearly three hundred pages, adorned with upwards of 
seven hundred and fifty engravings, are devoted to elemen- 
tary notions of mechanics, physics, chemistry, botany, 
zoology, anthropology and physiography. As a text-book, 
as a premium, or as a gift, this unpretentious little volume 
has a truly useful mission, for it simply and clearly explains 
many of the facts of nature which are a mystery to the child. 
The chapter on hygiene is full of wise counsels. For ex- 
ample, the need of bodily exercise is pointed out, and easy 
means of obtaining it are indicated. Girls will learn with 
special gratification that for them a step-ladder and a feather 
duster, when properly employed, furnish excellent exercise. 
The engravings actually illustrate the text. Thus, when we 
are well, we are active and good-natured (almost always), 
and we see some men bowling; when we are ailing, we are 
cross and ill-tempered (perhaps not quite all the time), and 
we see a gouty old chap who is “laying down the law” to 
his nurse. Teachers will find the book full of helpful sug 
gestions for even the primer class. =e 





The Sincere Christian Instructed in the Faith of Christ 
from the Written Word. By Bisnuop Hay. London: Sands & 
Company; St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.75. 

We all think we understand the counsel of Jeremias con- 
cerning the walking in the good old way, but its force will 
come home unusually to one who looks through this famous 
manual of religion. We know that novelty is the fashion of 
to-day, and we acknowledge and deplore the wounds it has 
inflicted on too many Catholics. In the earliest Christian 
times the Confessors of the Faith were held in high honor, 
and their words on the Faith for which they had suffered 
were heard with reverence by those who were not so greatly 
privileged. We shall be following the old paths if we listen 
to what those who lived in harder times have to say con- 
cerning the Faith that meant so many sacrifices for them; 
and therefore we are deeply grateful to all who have taken 
advantage of Bishop Hay’s centenary to publish again the 
work under review. 

That Bishop Hay made time to write the book and found 
the means of publishing it, proves that it was bought, and 
therefore read; and, if we consider how few were the Cath- 
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olics of the two Scottish vicariates of his day, we must con- 
clude that it was bought and read very generally. As we 
turn its nearly six hundred pages, our admiration is divided 
between the solid Christian learning of its author and the 
zeal of those for whom he wrote, Clearly, the Scottish 
Catholics a hundred years ago were not only well instructed 
in their religion, but also so well instructed as to put modern 
Catholics to shame. With God's grace their knowledge gave 
them for the Church such a love as no persecution could 
overcome. To-day, on the contrary, ignorance too often 
generates indifference which leads to the sacrificing of the 
Catholic Faith for some temporal advantage, and so to the 
loss of the soul. 

Bishop Hay was no prophet of smooth things. He had 
his Catholic principles, and he stated them and their conse- 
quences uncompromisingly. Most profitable to-day are his 
strong words on Mixed Marriages in Chapter XXVII, and 
the sixty-five pages on Salvation outside the Church. In 
these he makes short work of salvation by means of invinci- 
ble ignorance, showing that ignorance, as such, being some- 
thing negative, cannot save anybody, but only excuses for the un- 
known obligation. Salvation is attained by positive works; 
and these works must be supernatural, with their foundation 
in faith. Bishop Hay’s sound doctrine is confirmed by the 
course things have taken outside the Catholic Church dur- 
ing the century since his death. He appeals in favor of the 
doctrine, “outside the Church no salvation,” to the formulas 
of the Presbyterian Church of Scotland and of the Church 
of England. But both these have drifted far away from 
their formulas, the removal of which is being agitated con- 
tinually, One reason of this is that many in both denom- 
inations, ministers and laymen, are daily renouncing delib- 
erately their belief in the Incarnate Word. The true faith 
in Jesus Christ, by whom alone man can be saved, will soon, 
it seems more than probable, have died out in the sects, and 
the Catholic Church will stand out clearly to the world as 
the only preacher of “Jesus Christ, and Him crucified.” 

Moreover, the plea of invincible ignorance and good faith 
is, after all, very abstract. In the concrete all know the 
first facts of natural religion, the existence of God, the 
Creator, and the intrinsic relations to him of man, the crea- 
ture. They know the obligation of recognizing these rela- 
tions by adoration and prayer, and of observing the Creator’s 
laws as known from His creatures. An immense number 
live face to face with the claim of the Catholic Church to 
be the only teacher of men, the only way of salvation; yet 
how few trouble themselves about these things! What a 
multitude of prayerless men and women these are! What a 
a multitude shutting their eyes and ears to the call of the 
Church! 

We hope that many will avail themselves of the repub- 
lication of Bishop Hay’s book to study their holy religion 
as their fathers did. There could be no greater preserva- 
tive against modern indifference and modern errors. 


H. W. 

The Oriental Review quotes from Aizan Yamaji, one of 
the most popular writers in Japan, some views on early mar- 
riages that many Catholics could profitably lay to heart. 
“Young men and women,” he says, “should marry as early 
as possible; they ought not to pay any attention to the 
argument, in fashion of late, that they should remain single 
until they are prepared to lead a comfortable life after mar- 
riage. It is far better that they marry before they lose 
their youth, and be armed with the soothing power of their 
mutual love to work out a career in the world. Some people 
may criticize this statement as thoughtless counsel for too 
early marriages, but even this sort of marriage is better 








than one without love, such as is likely to be that of a man 
who has wasted years in preparation and calculation with a 
woman long past her youth. We often meet a young couple, 
who were forced to suffer many privations when they were 
first married, who gradually and steadily worked their way 
to a success far greater than that achieved by the bachelor 
who had scoffed at their early marriage. She is not a very 
noble hearted woman who seeks only an easy and luxurious 
life after marriage. A true woman will probably prefer to 
marry a man whom she loves, and to comfort and encourage 
him in his work, ever ready to share with him either the 
bitterness of defeat or the laurels of victory.” 


Mary Virginia Merrick has adapted from the French of 
Mme. La Comtesse de Ségur “The Acts of the Apostles for 
Children.” An amiable grandmama undertakes to interest in 
St. Luke’s beautiful story of the infant Church a flock of 
children, the youngest of whom is six. The listeners’ ques- 
tions give a light touch to the narrative and suggest all 
necessary explanations. Mothers will doubtless fina the little 
ones as eager to hear the stories as to see the unfamiliar 
pictures that abound in the volume. B. Herder is the pub- 
lisher. 





“The Commandments, Part II,” the eleventh in the series 
of “Doctrine Explanations,” the Sisters of Notre Dame are 
arranging for R. & T. Washbourne, begins with the third 
precept of the decalogue and continues to the end. The 
novelty in the arrangement of this catechism is the “question 
side” and the “reading side,” with explanations that will 
supplement what should be learned by heart. 





The cost of maintaining the magnificent new public library in 
New York is so great that there is little money left to buy books. 
The estimate of running expenses for the current year is $480,000, 
and it has been possible to set aside only $74,000 for books and 
binding. The librarians would like $150,000 a year for new books 
and $75,000 for binding. The library staff number 927, and in the 
seven months since it was opened it has been used by nearly 
2,000,000 persons. Its use grows rapidly as the public learns of its 
splendor and conveniences. 
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EDUCATION 
Tue CatHoLtic STUDENT AT Harvarp. 


The question is so often asked by Catholic parents whether 
or not it is harmful to send their sons to Harvard University, 
that I feel as if a few words from one who is in the midst of 
these surroundings might not be out of place. Let me say at the 
outset that I think only the strongest reasons should ever induce 
Catholic parents to send their sons to any but a Catholic univer- 
sity or college. But occasionally strong and valid reasons do 
exist, and then the choice becomes necessary between one or 
another of the large “non-sectarian” colleges where the elective 
system is in use. The real question then resolves itself into one 
of the individual young man, and of the nature and thoroughness 
of his early Catholic training. If he is of a studious nature, 
anxious to arrive at the truth of every disputed question, and 
of character strong enough not to be influenced by the prevailing 
opinion among undergraduates that the professor is practically 
infallible, then the experience gained in a college such as Har- 
vard where he will be forced to come into close contact with all 
the prevailing prejudices against his religion, and forced to study 
up carefully the true answers to all the foolish charges brought 
against Catholics to-day, may prove of immense value to him in 
later life, where he will surely have just such problems to face, 
only in a still more insidious form, 

As an example of what the average Catholic student may have 
to face at Harvard, let me cite a few instances from the courses 
in European History. Assistant Professor Merriman, the chair- 
man of the committee on history, and one of the most prominent 
lecturers in Harvard on European history, made the astounding 
statement in one of his lectures that “A careful study of the 
Jesuit order in history will show that its real motto—although 
a Jesuit himself would never admit it—is ‘The end justifies the 
means.’” Nearly every head in the lecture hall bent low over 
the note books to record this “important” statement. In order 
more or less to poison the wells, the worthy professor had pre- 
viously warned the students not to get into an argument with a 
Jesuit if they could help it, as the Jesuits were so clever that 
they would certainly get the best of the discussion. To be sure, 
he paid a just tribute to the magnificent work, especially as mis- 
sionaries, that the Jesuits have accomplished in the world. As 
he put it, “The Jesuits have done an immense amount of good in 
the world and an immense amount of harm!” 

Among the other “harmful” acts which he attributed to the 
Jesuits, was practically the entire responsibility for the Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV. He said, in short, 
that Louis had been persuaded by their sophistry to take this 
step. When I questioned him about this at the close of the 
lecture he admitted that there was no positive proof for what he 
had said, but that “appearances pointed that way.” Since, how- 
ever, he had made a sufficiently dogmatic statement in his lec- 
ture, the harm was done, the picturesque point had been made, 
and he could well afford to modify his statement in private, par- 
ticularly since he was speaking with a Catholic. 

The methods of this same professor in covering the period of 
the Lutheran “reform” were no less remarkable. As a text book 
he selected Seebohm’s “Era of the Protestant Revolution,” from 
which I am tempted to make a few quotations: 

“Western Christendom was united under one ecclesiastical sys- 
tem—the Roman, or, as it called itself, the ‘Holy Catholic’ 
Church.” P. 8. 

“The ecclesiastics held in their hands the keys, as it were, not 
only of heaven but of earth.” “Practically they alone 
baptised; and married people (though unmarried themselves).” 


P. 9. 
“It was one great work of the era to break up this ecclesias- 





tical empire. So that Rome was no longer to be the 
capital of Christendom.” P. 11. 

“Under the scholastic system the Christian religion, which in 
the days of Christ and the Apostles was a thing of the heart 
(love of God and one’s neighbor), had become mixed up with a 
mass of human speculations.” P, 12. 

“The contemporary historian shows how Rome was the cause 
of Italy’s ruin and disunity.” P. 21. 

“. . + it_was notorious to everyone living at the time . . . 
that she (Rome) had become both politically and spiritually the 
centre of wickedness and rottenness in Europe and especially in 
Italy.” P. 22. 

“Machiavelli was right then, that the example of Rome in 
Italy was an evil one. That it made the Italians hate the Church, 
and drove thinking men, while they remained superstitious, to 
doubt Christianity, and to welcome even Pagan religions, because 
they seemed so much purer than that which Rome offered them, 
we Shall see by-and-by.” P. 24. 

“, . , the ecclesiastical system of Rome, which was opposed 
to . . . true religion P. 56. 

“This doctrine (‘justification by faith’) he (Luther) learned 
partly from the pious vicar-general of the monastery, partly 
from the works of St, Augustine, and under their guidance from 
a study of the Bible. From this time he accepted also other 
parts of the theology of St. Augustine, and especially those which, 
because they were afterwards adopted by Calvin, are now called 
‘Calvinistic,’ such as that all things are fated to happen according 
to the divine will, that man has, therefore, no free will, and that 
only an elect number predestinated to receive the gift of faith, 
are saved.” P. 95. 

“To get this money he (Leo X) offered to grant indulgences 
or pardons at a certain price, to those who would contribute 
money to the building of St. Peter’s at Rome. The people were 
still ignorant enough to believe in the Pope’s power to grant par- 
don for sins, and there was no doubt they would buy them, and 
so gold would flow into the coffers of Rome.” P. 97. 

“As soon as the money chinked in his (Tetzel’s) money-box, 
the souls of their friends would be let out of Purgatory. This 
was the gospel of Tetzel. It made Luther’s blood boil. He knew 
that what the Pope wanted was people’s money, and that the 
whole thing was a cheat. This his Augustinian theology had 
taught him; .” P. 99, 

The book from which the above remarkable extracts have been 
taken was, as I have said, the text-book which Professor Merri- 
man, a supposedly representative Harvard history professor, gave 
for his large class to read, When all had finished reading this 
scholarly (?) work, Mr. Merriman did state to the class that in 
some respects “the book was not entirely fair to Catholicism and 
not always verbally accurate.” But since he neglected entirely 
to mention any of the specific points in which the book was 
“verbally inaccurate,” his remarks might almost as well have been 
left unsaid. His excuse for attacking the Catholic Church at 
times seemed to be that he “attacked the Protestants also on oc- 
casions.” 

Now, it is evident that the intelligent and serious-minded 
Catholic student would not have much difficulty in putting him- 
self right on such points as these, but how many students there 
are whose sole ambition is to pass the course with a grade of 
“satisfactory,” and who, rather than go to the extra trouble of 
looking up these disputed and misstated points, will let these lies 
sink into their brains only to be unloaded upon the examination 
papers, much to the satisfaction of the professor, who must like 
to see his statements accepted as final! It is for Catholic stu- 
dents of this type that Harvard may become a great and imminent 
danger, and no reasons can be strong enough, no need for th¢ 
use of the elective system urgent enough, to force Catholic 
parents to send a young man of this type to Harvard. 

RIcHARD DANA SKINNER. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


When two persons are arguing a matter of social reform one 
may hear sometimes, at least equivalently: “You are an obstinate 
ld fogy”; and the reply: “You are a dreamy Utopian.” Though 
such charges do not help the discussion, they may be true ob- 
jectively. So we will take them as the text for a few remarks. 

Nothing in the world stands still; even the world itself does 
not, In the moral order things may go from worse to better, or 
from better to worse. Pessimism is one of the old fogy’s errors. 
He holds that every social change is for the worse. Undue op- 
timism is an error of his adversary, who believes that human so- 
ciety is always and necessarily growing better. Reasonable peo- 
ple recognize the possibility of improving social conditions and 
They see, too, that under the guise 
In this they are 


want to see them improved, 
»f improvement the very contrary may come in. 
what we may call sane and rational Modernists seeking the good 
of society, but guarding carefully against the dangers of change. 

The first thing the sane Reformer, or Modernist, recognizes is 
that in every change there are three elements to be considered: 
the term from which it starts, the term to which it tends, and the 
means by which it is produced. To determine whether a change 
in social conditions be right or wrong these three must be reck- 
ned with; and so he asks himself: is the present condition such 
as should be amended; is the proposed change one to be desired, 
ind are the means such as may be used lawfully? With regard 
to the first it is clear that the ethical principles of Christian so- 
‘iety in the past were true. The very fact that they were educed 
under the watchful eye of the Church is a guarantee of this. 
Hence, for example, though liberty be excellent, if the seeking of 
it means the denial of the old principle of obedience and sub- 
mission to authority, we must say that society is not to be so 
amended and that its condition demands no such change. As 
regards the second, some proposed change, considered in itself, 
may be good; and yet, not being the complement or perfection 
of man’s natural social condition, it may be the reverse of de- 
sirable from a sociological point of view. To be king or emperor 
would be very pleasant; but we all know the unhappy end of the 
fisherman's wife who wanted those dignities. There was no 
agreement between her condition in life, the term from which 
she would set out, and the throne and imperial orb, the term she 
would attain, This consideration is very important for those 
who think that the lower classes of society are to be elevated by 
means of fine clothes, expensive amusements, scientific education, 
free libraries, etc. The consideration of the third element shows 
that the means of social reform must always be just, that in them 
the rights of others must be respected, and that the difficulties in 
the matter are rot to be overcome by inventing new theories of 
We must observe, therefore, that 
violent changes are to be suspected. Society, like everything else, 
grows gradually by a natural development. When we read that 
trade is increasing “by leaps and bounds,” we doubt its healthi- 
ness and look for the reaction experience teaches us to expect; 
for “leaps and bounds” is not a natural mode of progressing. It 
implies a succession of new starts, while natural progress is 
smooth and continuous. This remark gives, we think, the social 
student much matter for fruitful reflection. 


right, new standards of justice. 


In a tree we see its origin, the root; its development, the trunk 
and branches; its perfection, the flower and fruit. We cannot im- 
prove these last by cutting away the trunk from the root. More- 
over, they are of the same species as the root. We may improve 
the fruit by grafting, but this operation is limited by the nature of 
the tree. We can no more gather melons from apple trees than 
we can gather grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. So it is 
with social reform. The root to-day is Christian society; and a 
reform that begins with cutting away that root is no reform at 
all. A reformer, proposing to graft something upon the old 





stock, a perfectly legitimate process and one we must be ready 
to adopt, must see first of all whether the proposed graft be of 
the same species as Christian society. If it be, the best results 


may be looked for: if it be not, we must dread the worst. 
H. W. 





The New York World sent a staff correspondent into the steel 
districts of Pennsylvania to report from personal observation 
how the steel worker lives; how he is housed and fed and 
clothed; what the effect is upon him physically, intellectually and 
morally, of the long day and the endless week. Sunday, February 
11, the World printed the second instalment of its study of con- 
ditions in a steel town—South Bethlehem. We quote: “A com- 
munity that works twelve hours a day, and often seven days a 
week; that eats little meat in spite of its heavy labor; that is 
frightfully over-crowded; that sees its babes dying more than 
twice as fast as the State average; that reckons a mill man’s 
‘old age’ as beginning at forty; that does not vote nor speak 
English; that lives in frightful conditions of neglect and lack 
of sanitation—such is the full flower of this infant industry with 
its $3.92 per ton of tariff protection on steel rails, its $9.20 a ton 
profit, and its $1.16 a ton of labor cost from the ingot, according 
to a Republican Corporations Commissioner. It is not a pretty 
picture.” 


SCIENCE 


The use of oil at sea for preventing waves from breaking has 
given rise to the familiar proverb of “Pouring oil on troubled 
waters.” Lest it might appear that this method has become ob- 
solete, Nature notices a convenient device supplied by an English 
firm of Cardiff. This is Couve’s automatic wave subduer. A 
cylindrical vessel containing a heavy piston is located in the ship 
near the bow, a trifle above the water-line. Two narrow pipes 
pass from the bottom of this through the plating, one either side 
of the stem, and these pipes are normally closed by taps. The 
vessel is filled with oil and the piston lifted by means of a cen- 
tral screw. Oil may now be driven through one pipe or both 
of them when the proper taps are opened, It is stated that the 
amount of liquid used in an hour does not exceed an half gallon. 
As the oil is scattered at the bow, it does not have time to be 
very effective at this point, but the breaking is further aft, that 
is when meeting a heavy sea. With a following wind the trail 
of oil would seem to be much more efficacious, and the great risk 
of being pooped at such times is no doubt greatly diminished. 





Gas mantles made from continuous fibres of artificial silk have 
been placed on the market. Microphotographs show that these 
mantles, when in use, remain unbroken and the fibres distinct, 
remarkable differences as compared with mantles made of cot- 
ton or ramie, which untwist more or less from the original 
structure of the spun yarn. Accordingly the silk mantles are far 
stronger and durable. Under tests these nettings withstood 6,000 
shocks when new, whereas a superior ramie mantle collapsed 
with the 1,000 shock limit. A weight of 20 grams was supported 
by an unused silk mantle and 15 grams after 500 hours’ use. 
When incandescent on high pressure burners the mantle of silk 
lasted seven weeks, that of ramie six days. 





The repeated attempts to substitute paper for the costly skins 
used by gold beaters has only met with partial success. Paper 
antedates the use of the skins, and the Chinese and Japanese 
still use a paper made of the fibre of the mulberry tree. For 
the first stages of gold beating animal parchment has been em- 
ployed since the seventeenth century, vegetable parchments for 
the later stages. Comparative experiments show that the animal 
parchments permit only of a relatively slight reduction of the 
metal sheet, whereas with parchment paper far thinner sheets 
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may be had. However, beyond a certain limit the metal adheres 
so firmly to the sheet that separation without damage is im- 
possible. According to a German patent granted J. Heinrick, 
this latter difficulty is met by a new process paper. Tough 
paper of substance of 25 to 30 grams per square metre is steeped 
in a hot solution of borax or alum. The paper, stretched over 
frames, is coated first with a fibre of albumin and then of isin- 
glass in solution. This has been used, according to report, with 
some success in the early stages of gold beating. 





The suspicion that possibly extra-terrestrial metals*might have 
properties specifically different from metals mined in the earth’s 
crust has been followed up by a series of painstaking tests. 
Fragments of a meteor weighing 63 pounds, and found in 1903, 
near Cumpas, Mexico, were elaborately purified and from them 
ferrous bromide prepared. Analyses, used previously on terres- 
trial iron, indicated identical properties. 

F. Tonporr, s.J. 





The Nile sudd, a mass of vegetation which impeded the navi- 
gation of the Nile and was regarded by the explorer Baker as 
an absolute bar to the civilization of Central Africa, now appears 
likely to prove the most efficient help in opening up the country, 
as it is being briquetted and made into fuel. It is one-third more 
efficient than the best German brown coal, and possesses a den- 
sity greater than the best Welsh coal. It is also serviceable in 
providing material for paper pulp, building materials, cordage, 
coke, etc. Best of all, perhaps, the cutting of it will clear up 
35,000 square miles of a mosquito-ridden, fever-laden bog long 
regarded as the curse of the Sudan. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


Cardinal Farley sent a check for $1,000 to the Rev. William 
Rafter, of the Mission of the Holy Name, together with a letter 
expressing his high appreciation of the work done during the win- 
ter, and especially of the new religious life which has been in- 
troduced among the unfortunates of the Bowery. In the letter 
the Cardinal gives Father Rafter permission ta secure larger 
quarters for the work, which has already entirely outgrown the 
little house in which it was begun. The $1,000 check, he explains, 
is the nucleus of the fund which he is confident the Catholics of 
New York will readily subscribe to this great work. His Emi- 
- nence commends Father Rafter on his report of the work of the 
mission since he has had it in charge, and extends his blessing 
to him and the institution over which he presides. ' 





Among the congratulations received by his Eminence Cardinal 
O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, none were more hearty, nor 
perhaps more welcome, than the letters received from the bishops 
of Japan, the Vicar-Apostolic of Tonquin, the Archbishop of 
Madras and the Bishop of Jaffa, India. All referred in enthusi- 
astic terms to the debt they owe to his Eminence for his diplo- 
matic work in behalf of the Church in Japan and his constant 
practical and material support of the missions in the East. 





The St. Vincent de Paul Society of both New York and Phila- 
delphia have established depots for the collection of household 
waste, which is disposed of for the benefit of the various chari- 
ties under the direction of the Society, In Brooklyn a similar 
bureau has been in very successful operation for the past two 
years. It was the pioneer effort of the Society, and points the 
way to emulation in other centres of the activities of the Vin- 
centians. 





There is some dissatisfaction in England over the exclusion 
from the decennial census for 1911 of statistics giving the nu- 
merical strength of the various religious denominations in Great 





Britain. Parliament was deaf to every appeal on the subject. 
In Ireland, India and the Colonies it was different. England fol- 
lows the example of France, and this year Portugal joins com- 
pany. In Portugal the motive seemed to be the hatred of the 
new Republic for Christianity. The English “Catholic Direc- 
tory” for 1912 has made an attempt to give the Catholic popu- 
lation, diocese by diocese, for England and Wales, which it 
states is 1,709,749 approximately. This, however, as His Lord- 
ship the Right Rev. Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, points out, 
is, for his diocese at least, far below the mark. The Diocesan 
Almanac places the figures of the Catholics of Salford at 266,704, 
but the Bishop is convinced that Canon Poole’s estimate of 300,000 
is much nearer the truth. This would give the diocese, in spite 
of all “leakage,” an increase of 100,000 Catholics in thirty-six 
years. 





In a neglected corner of Argentina lies the Territory of 
the Misiones. A bit of its history peeps out in a delightful 
sketch of the Iguazi Falls written by “Argentine” for the 
Southern Cross of December 22. “We first hear of the col- 
onization of the fertile land of the Misiones at the opening 
of the XVII century, when the Missions established by mem- 
bers of the Company of Jesus in Sao Paolo were attacked 
by the tribe of the Mamelucos, and the Fathers transferred 
their reductions (12,000 persons) to the present territory of 
Misiones, on the bank of the Alto Parana. They built 
churches, whose ruins are still admired, inasmuch as they 
are so many relics of the patient labor, the earnest faith, and 
the love for virtue of those extraordinary self-sacrificing men. 
They sowed maize, mandioca, vegetables of different kinds, 
tobacco, beet root and rice. Even now there exist traces of 
ground plots which are well-nigh hidden by the trees. After 
the expulsion of the Jesuits the missions remained in the 
hands of the Indians, who, due to the lack of proper guid- 
ance and intelligent advice, scattered in the long run, and 
thus there collapsed a monumental work of patience and 
endurance whose inner story is known only to the Jesuits 
themselves. In that fertile corner of the Argentine Repub- 
lic there are no railroads, there is no cooperation, and the 
government affords but scant help. But when the change 
comes, when human intelligence and the woodman’s axe go 
hand in hand, then, indeed, there shall arise from its lethargy 
that fecund region which conceals the arcana of its virgin 
forests in a quiet slumber whose lullaby is sung by the whispering 
waters of the Alto Parana, Iguazu, Uruguay and Pepiri.” 





Bishop O’Dwyer of Limerick, Ireland, announced to the Mayor 
and Corporation, when paying their annual visit of state to St. 
John’s Cathedral, that the Holy Father had reconstructed the 
Chapter of Limerick, which had been destroyed in the period of 
persecution. He hoped certain fanatics would not consider this 
another instance of “Papal aggression.” Speaking on education, 
he denounced the proposed amalgamation of boys and girls in 
certain schools: “We think it bad for the children morally and 
educationally, and we have as good a right to have our ideas 
prevail as those of the small Protestant minority who are so 
much afraid of Catholic domination.” 





Archbishop J. J. Keane of Dubuque has purchased for the 
Archdiocese of Dubuque the buildings and other property of the 
Memorial University of Mason City, Ia. The university was es- 
tablished some years ago by the Sons of Veterans for the educa- 
tion of their children. It will be remodelled throughout for the 
departments of a Catholic school. 





Very Rev. Gilbert Francais, C.S.C., Superior-General of the 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, has sent out announcement of 
the list of delegates to the sessions of the General Chapter of 
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the Order, which will be held at the University of Notre Dame, 
beginning August 1 and continuing for a week. The United 
States, Canada, Europe and’Asia will be represented. The Gen- 
eral Chapter convenes every six years to legislate for its members 
in all parts of the world. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Charles F. Kavanagh, secretary to the late Arch- 
bishop Ryan, and since last May, Chancellor of the Archdiocese 
of Philadelphia, has been appointed a domestic prelate with the 
title of Monsignor by His Holiness, Pius X. 

Mother Mary Xavier Mehegan, who has during her long and 
successful administration built up the great foundation of the 
Sisters of Charity in the Newark diocese, celebrated at the 
Motherhouse, Convent Station, N. J., on February 18, the sixty- 
fifth anniversary of her entrance into religious life. 





OBITUARY 


The press of Ceylon is lamenting the loss of Mr. P. F. Ryan, 
temporary editor of the Ceylon Observer. While bathing in the 
sea his wife got beyond her depth and called for help. Mr. Ryan 
went to her rescue and saved her life but lost his own. He was 
the son of a civil engineer under the Indian Government. He 
spent his early years in Ireland, was educated at Stonyhurst, 
England, and followed the career of a journalist in Canada and 
the United States. In India he served in various capacities on 
the Madras Mail, the Englishman, and the Indian Planter’s Guide, 
and last April went to Ceylon, where he was appointed editor of 
the Observer during the year’s furlough granted to the editor. 
Judging by some of his recent articles in the Observer, especially 
on the school question, Mr, Ryan gave signal proof of fearless- 
ness and marked ability. At his funeral all the editors and man- 
agers of the English newspapers in Colombo were present to 
honor their late colleague. 





From Australia comes the news of the death of the Most Rev. 
Louis André Navarre, M.S.H., Vicar-Apostolic of New Guinea 
and titular Archbishop of Cyrrhus. Born in France in 1836, he 
joined the Missionaries of the Sacred Heart, and in 1888 became 
the first Vicar-Apostolic of New Guinea. During his rule he saw 
the establishment of twenty-five churches, thirty stations, thirty 
schools and two orphanages. 

The Right Rev. Monsignor Thomas Magennis, pastor of St. 
Thomas’ Church, at Jamaica Plain, for forty-four years, died on 
lebruary 23, after an illness of eight weeks. Mgr. Magennis or- 
ganized the parish when Jamaica Plain was far out of the city of 
Boston, and he lived to see the parish so far outgrow its small 
beginnings that within the past thirty years several parishes have 
branched from the parent one. In 1895 his services to the Church 
were recognized by Pope Leo XIII, who made him a monsignore. 
Mgr. Magennis was born in Lowell, March 7, 1843. He was a 
student for a time at Holy Cross College, Worcester, but com- 
pleted his course in the College of Montreal. He afterwards en- 
tered the Seminary of Montreal, where he was ordained a priest, 
December 22, 1866. His first appointment was to St. Joseph’s 
Church, in Roxbury, and in 1868 he became pastor of St. Thomas’ 
Church, Jamaica Plain. He built the present church, in which 
Mass was first said on Christmas morning, 1869. In 1873 Mgr. 
Magennis brought the Sisters of St. Joseph to the diocese of 
Boston, and in the same year opened his parochial school. He 
was the founder and superintendent of the Boston School for the 
Deaf, which since 1905 has been located at Randolph, where the 
Sisters of St. Joseph have charge. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
SocIALIstT PROPAGANDA AT HARVARD. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
Since sending you a communication on the subject of History 
at Harvard, another subject has been brought to my attention 
which I think might be of interest to you, namely the Socialistic 
movement among the students of the University. The Socialist 
propaganda has been constantly increasing in intensity ever since 
the foundation of the Socialist Club in 1908, and has reached its 
climax now in the issuing of “The Harvard Socialist Tracts,” 
whose object is “to represent the Socialism which is studied and 
advocated by an increasing body of college men and women.” 

The following remarkable statement appears in the introduction 
to the first of these tracts: 

“The community has labored for the enrichment of a few, not 
for its own welfare. There can be no question of whether it is 
legally right or morally wrong, and it must be stopped. . . . 
Man must secure mental leisure. The way lies through physical 
satisfaction.” 

The same tract which makes the above delightful statement of 
raw materialism, which boldly declares that the moral right or 
wrong of an act need not enter into the Socialist defence, also 
makes the following frank admission: 

“Besides abolishing the flagrant abuses of our property system 
it (Socialism) would also abolish the small incomes which rep- 
resent the savings and investments of the middle class.” 

Thus at Harvard to-day we have real dyed-in-the-wool So- 
cialism actively advocated by a not uninfluential body of the stu- 
dents. The intention of the club is to print and circulate among 
young men’s clubs and social organizations Socialist literature, 
in the hopes that it will gain many converts to “the Cause.” 
But it is not this promiscuous scattering about of revolutionary 
tracts and pamphlets that constitutes the greatest menace of this 
Harvard organization. It is the prestige which it lends to the 
movement in the eyes of the working men and women, and also 
in the eyes of many prominent women in Cambridge and Boston 
society. It has glossed over Socialism with a veneer of con- 
servatism and respectability as nothing else could have done. 
The grandson of Harvard’s President-Emeritus is the secretary 
of the club, and many other prominent young men are influential 
members, while every day sees new additions to the number of 
its sympathizers, Now what has been the effect of all this? 
Socialism is coming to stand for something in the opinion of the 
people; they can no longer look upon Socialism as the mere mad 
preachings of a number of demagogues and revolutionaries ; 
they can no longer feel that Socialism is an Utopian dream to- 
tally negligible as an organized force in the world. And per- 
haps this is a good thing. For the moment, the world is standing 
aghast at the realization of the tremendous hold that this insidi- 
ous force has gained upon every side and in every rank of so- 
ciety; but soon they may awake from their stupor and ask them- 
selves “Why?” When this day comes, the wane of the Social- 
ist’s power will begin; for then all true Christians will look about 
them and will see all the real suffering and poverty, all the fla- 
grant abuses which have crept in upon us unawares while our 
minds have been taken up with our own selfish cares, all the 
true reform which is needed, and which for the lack of a strong 
hand to take it up, has been left to the tender mercies of the 
Socialists. When this day comes, true Christian reform will be 
started in earnest; the poor man on the verge of desperation and. 
looking about for something to grasp at will see the solid rock 
of Christianity rising out of the water before him instead of 
nought but the half rotten straws of Socialism and revolution. 

RicHarp DANA SKINNER. 
Cambridge, Mass., February 17. 








